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EAST EUROPEAN REPERCUSSIONS ON CHINA 


Just as China’s liberalisation policy, introduced 
almost simultaneously with the “transformation” of 
industry and agriculture, has had its influence on 
Communist trends in the satellite countries, so will 


the demands preferred by the workers in Poland. 


and Hungary have effects in turn on the evolution 
of events in China. In both countries the trade 
unions, long prostituted to the purposes of the 
Party and the State, have re-asserted themselves 
and whatever the outcome are unlikely ever to be- 
come instruments of Communist exploitation, In- 
deed it is much more likely that the position of the 
labour unions will evolve into much the same pat- 
tern as obtains in Titoist Yugoslavia, 


The application of the Stalinist heavy indus- 
trialisation policy at the expense of the peasants 
led to a crisis in Yugoslavia which threatened the 
Five Year Plan with dismal failure. Early in 1950 
decentralisation was ordered, and in the middle of 
that year laws were passed by the federal Parlia- 


ment which continued the practice whereby the, 


State appointed the directors of plants, but created 
managing boards staffed by members of workers’ 
councils to be elected by the entire work force, The 
boards were to draw up the annual plan and monthly 
schedules of production, establish operating regula- 
tions, supervise the management, make final deci- 
sions on executive appointments in the enterprise 
and on workers’ grievances, etc. The workers’ 
council was empowered to pass on plans, operating 


regulations, the budget, the balance sheet and other 
measures taken by the managing boards. These 
bodies remained wholly ineffective if not inactive 
under the Stalinist system. Experts have asserted 
that the new Titoist economic system implicitly in- 
volves the concept of a free market economy, but of 
course without private enterprise. The function, of 
the entrepreneur are taken over by the collective of 
workers and employers acting through its organs. 
the managing board and the workers’ council. Thus 
in principle it is the members of the labour force 
themselves who decide on the nature and scale of 
production and the proportion of investment. It is 
up to them to obtain orders and in general to assure 
themselves of a market for their products. They 
share in the profits and are liable for operating 
losses with a portion of their wages. They bear 
the responsibility for layoffs and other economy 
measures; and if the enterprise operates continuous- 
ly at a loss and the government does not regard it 
as important enough to warrant subsidies, they face 
the possibility of bankruptcy and the loss of their 
jobs. This is not the perfect system, but it is a 
lot better than that in Russia and which was taken 
over in China, where there have been bitter com- 
plaints of poor quality and waste as a result of the 
separation of production and distribution. Titoism 
regards the State ownership as the lowest, not the 
highest, form of social ownership. and that the turn- 
ing over of the factories and economic enterprises 
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in general to the working collectives to manage themselves 
is better Marxism-Leninism. However, under present con- 
ditions the system of workers’ councils in Yugoslavia is 2 
mere camouflage for party dictatorship. 

In Hungary the trade union newspaper Neparakat 
(Wishes of the People) published an editorial on November 
21 declaring that trade union members would no longer 
accept the responsibility for the mistakes and incompetence 
of the bureaucrats and refuse to carry out their instructions. 
The new trade union leaders, it said, would be compelled 
to respect the interests and opinions of workers and to 
insist that the health and security laws for workers should 
be scrupulously carried out. “The unions must be inde- 
pendent and neither the State nor the Party shall have the 
right to interfere in their internal life.” 

Demands presented to the Government a few days 
before in behalf of the anti-Government forces generally, 
not merely the trade unions, called for a general amnesty 
and the disbanding of the political police; handing over of 
ownership of factories and other enterprises to the workers; 
compensation to the peasants and abolition of forced de- 
liveries; complete freedom of Press and of speech; with- 
drawal of Soviet troops; free elections and the publication 
of all agreements concluded by the Government with foreign 
(Soviet Russia and China) countries. The revolutionaries 
in Western Hungary asked for more than these things in 
a manifesto of 16 points, but they were more a pointer to 
the evolution of the situation in the years ahead than 
practical at the moment. 

The Yugoslav Party organ Borba said the Hungarian 
political workers demanded a radical change of the existing 
system, that a number of Communist Party members them- 
selves were active in the struggle for democratisation, and 
that great interest was being shown among Hungarian 
teachers and students in the achievements of Yugoslavia in 
the organisational and economic fields. A manifesto distri- 
buted in Budapest by the revolutionary intelligentsia pro- 
posed that nationalisation of banks, major industries, 
insurance and other companies should be maintained but 
that small private enterprises should be encouraged. Only 
those co-operative and collective farms which were efficient 
should be retained. 

Soon after the conclusion of the new agreement 
between the Gomulka Government in Poland and the Soviet 
Government, confirming Poland’s independence, and co- 
operation, a blueprint on the reconstruction of the Polish 
trade Union movement was. issued, on November 22. It 
followed a stormy plenary session the preceding week-end 
of the Central Council of Trade Unions which dismissed as 
“anti-democratic” its Chairman and most of its executives, 
and announced that the Council proposed to transform 
itself into a Council of a Federation of Trade Unions, with 
complete independence and decentralisation for individual 
trade unions. The proposals, which will be considered by 
the various trade unions and approved by a Congress to be 
held in the second quarter of 1957, include: Independence 
of the trade unions and their administration, with a return 
to the best traditions that obtained before the last war and 
in the first years after it; the basing of the movement from 
top to bottom on fully democratic principles with close per- 
sonal] union between different unions, their executive bodies, 
and the broad masses of the people. 

There is no doubt about the powerful pull of Titoism, 
and it is unlikely that the menacing attitude again taken 
by Moscow toward Tito will do much to alter that, though 
it may prevent some of the satellite countries from rushing 
too eagerly on to the Titoist bandwaggon. China was 
momentarily checked by Moscow’s ugly mood over Hungary 
but comment from Peking on the settlement with Poland 


reiterated the principles for which Mao Tse-tung now stands 
in relations. 
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The new Chinese Constitution is one of the world’s 
youngest and in many of the basic details has not yet even 
been enforced. It was oniy recently, for instance, that 
somebody discovered the Constitution provided that accused 
aad the right of defence! Lawyers who had been hounded 
down as a clespicable type had then almost to be conjured 
out of the hat, and became phenomenally popular overnight 
—at least with the public anxious to consult them! 


Peking may perhaps soon take up the ever-popular 
pastime of its Nationalist predecessors in the revision of 
the National as well as the Party Constitution. Neverthe- 
less there may be more than meets the eye in the publica- 
tion in the Peking People’s Daily of question and answer 
about Yugoslavia’s State machinery and economic structure. 
The endless imitation of the Soviet Union in all things goes 
dead against the grain, though there has never yet been 
even the merest whisper of that ingratitude which sooner 
or later becomes the inevitable reward of all who confer 
their “advanced experiences” on others. 


It was explained that Yugoslavia is called a Federal 
People’s Republic because there are six republics in the 
Federal State—Serbia, Croatia, Slovenia, Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, Macedonia, and Montenegro. In addition there are 
two autonomous units, the province of Vojvodina and the 
region of Kosovo-Metochia. The Federal National As- 
sembly, the supreme State organ, is composed of two Cham- 
bers, the Federal Assembly and the House of Producers. 
The Assembly is the main body of Parliament and most 
of its members are elected by the whole body of citizens by 
universal, equal, direct and secret ballot. Each 60,000 elec- 
tors elects one deputy to the Assembly. Part of the de- 
puties are elected by the national assemblies of the people’s 
republics as their representatives. They number 60 in all. 
In addition to working in the Federal Assembly in the same 
way as other deputies, they may form Houses of Nationali- 
ties under prescribed conditions. These Houses of Nationali- 
ties merely consider problems from the standpoint of com- 
plete equality of al] the republics and autonomous units. 
The House of Producers is composed of persons directly 
engaged in material production. Deputies to this House are 
elected not directly from among the producers but from 
among members of the municipal or district producers’ coun- 
cils. They are elected not according to numerical ratio but 
according to the magnitude of the contributions made by 
the producers of each economic department in production. 
In other words, if the value of production is large, more 
deputies are elected; otherwise less deputies are elected. 
Thus while the farming population is larger than the in- 


dustrial population, the number of deputies of agricultural 


producers 
producers. 


The functions and power of the House of Producers 
are much smaller than those of the Federal Assembly. It 
can only make decisions directly or indirectly connected 
with economic matters and its deputies take no part in vot- 
ing defence, State security and civil rights bills. But de 
puties have the right to revise the laws separately ratified 
by the Federal Assembly and also the right to propose re- 
vision of the laws in force separately enacted by the As- 
sembly. Questions on which both chambers have equal right 
to decide include the revision of the Constitution, formula- 
tion of economic plans, state budgets, and other biils or 
resolutions on economic matters, dissolution of the Parlia- 
ment, etc. The election of the President of the Republic, 
Chairman of the Federal Executive Committee and Head of 
Parliament, etc., is decided at the joint meeting of both 
chambers. ‘The social-economic basis is the social ownership 
of the means of production. But private ownership is still 
maintained in the overwhelming part of agriculture and 
handicrafts. 


is much less than the deputies of industrial 
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JAPAN’S TRADE IN FIRST HALF OF 1956 


Foreign trade during the first half of the 1956 fiscal 
year (April through September) amounted to’ US$1,219,731,- 
000 of exports and $1,632,203,000 of imports, showing an 
import excess of $412,472,000. All increased by $247,- 
906,000 (25.5 percent up), $396,903,000 (32.1 percent up), 
and $148,997,000, respectively, from the corresponding 
period last year. Both export and import figures for the 
six-month period were larger than any other corresponding 
figures ever recorded since the war. 


When broken down by commodities, exports of ma- 
chinery remarkably increased to register more than twice 
as much as the comparable figure for last year. Among 
the commodities in this category, vessels in particular stood 
out, with the exports amounting to nearly five times as much. 
Other items whose exports considerably rose were food and 
beverages (41 percent up), and non-metallic mineral pro- 
ducts. (38.8 percent up). On the other hand, metal and 
its products declined by 7 percent. 


In the field of imports, imports of metal ores and scrap 
iron more than doubled the corresponding figures for last 
year, while petroleum, coal, raw materials for textiles, phar- 
maceutical and chemical products, and non-metallic minerals 
increased by some 50 percent. Import of foodstuffs, how- 
ever, declined as a whole. Particularly, rice was less than 
half the amount recorded for the similar period last year. 


Exports 


Food & beverages 
Fish & fish products 
Tea 

Textile & products 
Raw silk 
Cotton yarn 
Rayon filament yarn 
Spun rayon yarn 
Cotton fabrics 
Silk fabrics 
Rayon filament fabrics 
Spun rayon fabrics 
Clothes 

Pharm. & chem. products 
Chemica] fertilizer 


Cement 
Ceramics 
Metal & products 
Tron & steel 
Non-ferrous metals 
Metal products 
Machines 
Tex. machines & parts 
Sewing machines 
Vessels 


On the list of export items, vessels ranked first with 
$119,419,000 accounting for 9.8 percent of the total ex- 
ports, being followed by iron/steel products with $115,133,- 
000 (9.4 percent of the tota] exports), cotton fabrics with 
$110,522,000 (9.1 percent), clothes with $64,944,000 (5.3 
percent), spun rayon fabrics with $60,292,000 (4.9 per- 
cent), fish and fish products with $56,419,000 (4.6 percent), 
and rayon filament fabrics with $45,531,000 (3.7 percent). 


On the list of major import items, raw cotton came first 
with $258,136,000 occupying 15.8 percent of the total im- 
ports, being followed by petroleum with $155,269,000 (9.5 
percent of the total imports), raw wool with $118,914,000 
(7.38 percent), wheat with $89,511,000 (5.5 percent), iron/ 
steel scrap with $87,647,000 (5.4 percent), iron ore with 
$71,967,000 (4.4 percent), and sugar with $56,986,000 (3.5 
percent). 

Statistics for September indicate that exports amounted 
to $205,156,000 and imports to $258,953,000, showing an 
import excess of $53,797,000. The September exports and 
imports were below the August levels by $10,686,000: and 
$30,489,000 respectively. During September the high level 
of exports was continually kept, and an all-round decrease 
observed in imports of such commodities as raw materials 
for textiles, food and beverages, and non-metallic minerals. 


Exports and imports in the first half of the current 
fiscal year: 


(Value: in US#1,000) 


First Half of Fiscal 1956 First Half of Fiscal 1955 


Unit Quantity Value Quantity Value 
84,456 59,714 
tons 92,454 56,419 72,753 38,389 
1,000 Ibs 10,107 2,583 17,960 5,375 
407,461 367,514 
bales 35,079 19,531 40,023 23,328 
1,000 Ibs 11,278 10,658 12,817 11,819 
” 8,687 4,181 9,105 4,525 

” 17,243 7,692 22,736 9,531 
1,000 sq yds 517,313 110,522 525,505 107,789 
“7 21,990 12,328 14,241 7,361 
“1 224,861 45,531 165,025 29,136 
$42,555 60,292 259,861 40,406 
64,944 55,992 
55,964 46,028 
tons 490.577 26,400 364,409 19,625 
61,376 44,217 
tona 1,194,046 21,722 704,643 18,144 
25,908 21,167 
176,581 190,100 

tons 677,991 115,133 988,157 128,644 
oT 23,970 26,522 35,662 30,475 
34,906 30,981 

229,547 110,811 
15,786 15,386 
736,503 16,956 793,761 17,775 

378 119,419 157 24,031 
204,347 163,941 
M3 300,419 16,128 231,167 16,019 
tons 29,701 31,281 25,273 23,283 
1,000 sq ft 353,081 21,594 838,692 19,722 
1,219,731 971,825 
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that the economy as a whole made considerable progress 
propped by trade expansion. The notable change in busi- 
ness inventories under gross private domestic capital forma- 
tion was due to rise in the latter fiscal half of industrial 
raw materials and semi-finished goods accompanying the 
production growth. Moreover, the increase in Gov’t pur- 
chases of goods and services reflected the boost in Gov’t 
food purchases (Food Control Special Account) occasioned 
by the bumper crops. 


680 Economic Review 
First Half of Fiscal 1956 First Half of Fiscal 1955 
Imports Unit Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Food 1G DSverAeO akan ocrisms winners iinaiga ale.v Sweeileesne yes bans 273,039 336,019 
ie tons 394,511 55,397 754,188 117,789 
arley 5 498,920 33,639 344,943 24,519 
Wheat 55 1,236,471 89,511 1,312,807 97,269 
Sugary Sees nctasyeew «chess cdo neceewl Gime ealnate ea ae ae 3 548,048 56,986 471,715 51,464 
Rextile: mintewinle ak 72a « sh icisicls sclerc vrarsaletns gies Oaniae < cis eimetea oP SE 431,856 291,989 
Bayon) VOID ssadreuiuias suse shee tons 65,481 13,736 36,847 7,656 
Wool We ctr coe. et es 1,000 Ibs 159,737 118,914 104,787 86,769 
Raw itotton ehiatis. tte reese tee PA 794,564 258,136 502,357 177,117 
Hard & bast fibers ba 108,460 12,986 84,646 10,553 
Metal) ores). Seis dts decine caanou sea tookacnn 226,067 100,622 
Tron’, ores shir) Bib haletans coeoen ate he tons 4,010,755 71,967 3,180,178 47,572 
Kron/steel CBCrRD Poca trimacsan oon A 1,275,706 87,647 684,242 33,672 
Non-ferrous metal ore on 863,339 39,317 546,351 16,236 
Non-meta] minerals ............0. cee bene 49,147 31,675 
Phosphate: (ore WU Gains adtiers tesco tons 920,777 22,292 155,893 15,256 
SBI. eaieiaiad ah -wnstee eierajacur dota cetuisiesapian tease eera - 1,152,573 14,761 862,023 9,006 
MM rierall gp See Ue ap cris o 55 orale sictajae ais aiviats: servers Phen sha ete oe eb tee 199,944 134,981 
tons 1,697,614 39,675 1,365,222 26,744 
kl 7,685,513 155,269 5,722,104 105,219 
181,194 158,314 
tons 37,259 15,081 29,315 16,511 
ie 346,780 44,131 317,864 39,072 
Crude rubber ia 54,698 35,250 43,132 30,481 
Laasaber SMe ent foc «cable « Pa II « chats te M3 307,826 41,692 1,150,551 36,189 
Pharm. & chem. products 914 57,922 
Potassic fertilizer tons 547,403 277900 378,808 17,192 
Mach ined2 55 c asietincivasindes sia inares < + ence wen eehee. eee eens 81,694 63,992 
Others 103,948 59,786 
Beef tallow ‘tons 64,368 13,369 68,366 13,700 
Total: 1,632,208 1,235,300 
ECONOMIC REPORTS FROM JAPAN 
National Income (F.Y. ’55-'56) (¥1,000 million) Compote 
National income statistics for the fiscal year ended National Income F.Y. ’55-’56 prev. F.Y. (% rise) 
last March ’56 as made public by the Economic Planning gy Industry 6,794.8 11.0 
Board showed that the total went 11% above the previous Primary 1,490.1 14.3 
fiscal year (Y6,794,800 m. or $18,874 m.; as against $6,123,- Secondary 2,042.8 OS 
500 m. or $17,010 m. for the previous F.Y.). All indus- Tertiary 3,287.7 10.5 
trial groups indicated brisk economic activity. The two hare, ee h 794.8 11.0 
major factors propping the growth in national income were BY Distributive Shares S194. : 
the bumper agricultural crops and the phenomenal] expansion Sapa near: of 3,235.3 9.2 
im export. The former caused the biggest percentage rise Pro srt epee 2'742.5 12.5 
for the primary industries (agri.-forestry-fishery), whereas Co P ata Profits 597.3 11.0 
* the latter by boosting industrial production caused the por 2 f 4 i 
secondary industries (mining, manuf., etc.) as well as the Gross Nat’l Expenditure 8,188.9 10.3 
tertiary industries (wholesale, retail, services, etc.) to rise Personal Consumption 
favorably. Corporate and business profits also rose na- Expenditure F 5,039.6 6.9 
turally accompanying the rise in economic activity. Rice in Gross Private Domestic 0 
corporate and proprietors’ income (farmers included) ex- Capital Formation 1,418.7 we 
ceeded the rise on compensation of employees. eye 843.4 5.7 
As for expenditures, the rise in current account sur- (Change in Business 
plus in the balance of payments was large mostly reflecting Inventory) 451.0 64.7 
the surplus in commodity trade, whereas the rise in per- ie to raate Surplus 41.3 8.5 
sonal consumption and producers’ durable equipment invest- G + P shad ae 141. 2 
ment was smaller comparatively. This tended to indicate ade b pare coc 1.594.3 13.8 
: ,594. : 


Shipping White Paper 


A Transportation Ministry White Paper entitled, “Pre- 
sent Situation of Japanese Shipping’ (F.Y. ’55-’56) was 
issued recently. It states that activity in world trade 
boosted Japanese overseas shipping volume by 21% over 
the previous fiscal year (from 22 million tons to 27 million 
tons), whieh caused freight receipts to rise by a substantial 
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JAPAN’S PENCIL INDUSTRY 


Japan is one of tne world’s largest pencil producers. 
Last year her output totalled 6,591,749 gross of which 
1,812,147 gross was exported. The peak export figure was 
attained in 1950 when 2,700,000 gross was shipped abroad. 
Japan’s chief rivals in this field are the United States and 
West Germany. The production of pencils in Japan was 
started in 1886, ahead of all other stationery items. Up until 
the early years of the Taisho period (1912:1926), approxi- 
mately 40 per cent of domestic demand was met with im- 
ports from the United States and Germany. When World 
War I brought imports to a standstill, the Japanese pencil 
industry developed rapidly to a point where it not only 
became self-sufficient but also was able to export abroad. 


48% (from Y77,500 million to Y114,400 million) partly 
owing to advance in freight rates. This brisk shipping 
trend greatly activated new ship construction incentives as 
indicated by new orders aggregating 800,000 tons during the 
year and a half period since April 1955. The estimated 
total on ocean-going ship tonnage is expected to hit 3.5 
million tons by the end of the fiscal year ending March 
1958. However, even this amount barely comes to the 
prewar (19387) level. Moreover, considering the recent 
growth in trade volume and ocean freight distance, it is 
difficult to expect for the time being restoration of the 
loading ratio for Japanese ships on foreign trade shipping 
to prewar levels (loading ratio in 1937 was 68% on exports 
and 58% on imports; for f.y. 1955-56 the percentages 
were 46% and 51% respectively). Under the international 
balance of payments, the shipping account made some im- 
provement but during the fiscal year ’55-’56 there still was 
a deficit ($110 million). This is a big contrast to the 
prewar situation when shipping receipts ran over double 
the payments amount. 


Selected Indicators 


1952 1953 » 1954 1955 1956 

3 Dec. - Dec. Dec. Dec. Sept. 

Bank Notes (1) 576.4 629.8 622.0 673.8 599.5 

Wholesale Price 

Index (2) 97.7 102.8 98.0 97.9 104.7 

Ind. prod. Index (8) 184.2 172.6 172.9 199.1 223.8 
Export (4) 113 139 190 249 205 
Import (5) 201 264 172 233 258 


(1) Bank of Japan; In 1,000 million yen, month-end. 

(2) Bank of Japan; 1952 ave. = 100. 

(3) Econ. Planning Bd. ;' 1934-36 ave. = 100. 

(4&5) Customs; In million dollars; Min. of Finance. 
procurements. 


Export; excl. spec. 


Production of Essential Commodities 


1952 © 1953 1954 1955 1956 
Commodities (unit) Mon. Mon. Mon. Mon. 

Ave. Ave. Ave. Ave. Sept. 
Coal (1000 M.T.) 3,613 3,986 3,560 3,535 3,868 
Pig-iron ( *» ) 290 410 384 435 B17 
Steel. ( * ) 406 434 466 578 651 
Electrolytic copper (M.T.) 7,867 9,386 8,874 9,443 10,899 
Zine Ceo y 5,836 7,482 8,489 9,377 11,444 
Aluminum (Aare | 3,555 4,200 4,426 4,792 5,584 
Sulphur -( » ) 14,705 16,886 15,642 16,868 21,988 
Cement (1000 M.T.) 593 807 890 880 1,176 
Ammonium sulphate ( <a ) 163 168 173 117 192 
Raw silk (bale—132 Ibs.) 21,891 20,898 21,498 24,128 29,783 
Cotton yarn (mil. Ibs.) 65 91 85 TT 95 
Cotton fabric (mil. sa. yds.) 187 259 265 252 301 
Rayon fabric ( ” ) 41 54 55 65 17 
Source: Ministry of International Trade and Industry, except for raw silk 


(Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry). 


From the standpoint of efficiency and modernization, 
pencil production leads all others in the nation’s stationery in- 
dustries. Special efforts were made to rationalize and 
modernize pencil production because, for one thing, little 
manual operation is required and there is also constant com- 
petition from the United States and Germany. As a result, 
standardization was quickly achieved and production of lead, 
woodwork, insertion of lead and fitting of eraser were’ done 
automatically by machines. 


There are a total of 75 pencil manufacturers in Japan 
of which 30 are joint-stock companies; 10, limited partner- 
ships; six, limited liability companies; and 29, individual 
enterprises. Of these, 17 are capable of turning out the 
entire product; 22 are engaged in woodwork, painting and 
finishing, 21 in painting and finishing; 10 in the production 
of load; and five in woodwork. Plants employing 200 or 
more workers account for 43 per cent of the total produc- 
tion, equivalent to 57 per cent of the entire production 
value. When plants with 100 or more workers are added 
to the above calculation, their production accounts for 55 
per cent of the total quantity and 70 per cent of the total 
value. Thus, it is seen that the substantial portion of pencil 
production in this country is undertaken by plants with 100 
or more workers @ach. 


Japanese exports of pencils were at a low ebb 
around 1953 because first-rate manufacturers withheld ex- 
ports and concentrated on domestic sales as a result of 
cut-throat competition to obtain orders from abroad. To 
save the situation, the industry drew up plans to promote 
exports. It encouraged sales of high quality pencils and 
pushed the rationalization of facilities. At the same time, 
it vigorously engaged in publicity campaigns and in cultivat- 
ing new markets. Exports were thus gradually stabilized. 


The production of pencils is influenced to a large ex- 
tent by. the trend of exports. In 1955, domestic demand 
registered a general increase coupled with a sharp rise in 
pencil purchases for publicity and advertising purposes. This 
latter demand was at first considered temporary but it 
proved steadier than expected and remained constant 
throughout the year. With increasing exports, the year’s 
output recorded an all-time high of 6,591,749 gross equal 
to 121 per cent of 1954 production (the previous record 
output was 6,289,500 gross in 1940). Deliveries in 1955 
totalled 6,561,212 gross, representing as much as a 12 per 
cent rise over 1954. 


Since Japanese pencils must always compete both in 
price and quality against German and American products, 
the accumulative strengthening of the manufacturers’ com- 
petitive power is essential. To achieve this end, facilities 
must be rationalized and quality improved. The quality of 
a pencil is: determined by the friction of the lead against 
paper. The lead is made by heating a mixture of graphite 
and clay. Since the fineness of the clay is the decisive 
element, research is being continued to obtain the most 
suitable type of clay. As for the stick, wood which can be 
shaved smooth and straight is a prerequisite. At present, 
American incense cedar, considered to be the best wood 
available for the purpose, is being imported by Japan. Their 
imports amounted to, $267,000. worth in fiscal 1954 and in- 
creased: to; $614,000 worth in fiscal.1955. -Even in the case 


of treating. the American cedar: for use as stem, however, 


their: is. ‘stilk room for technical improvement in the methods 
of desiccation and heating. . In this connection, if a way 
can be found to do this sufficiently within a short period 
without the need for extensive drying space, production will 
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REPARATIONS FOR INDONESIA 


Although Japan has already concluded war reparations 
agreements with Burma and the Philippines, the settlement 
with Indonesia in this regard still remains to be negotiated. 
Efforts are being made toward that end and it is hoped that 
this issue will be settled in a not too distant future. Ironi- 
cally, the Indonesian reparations issue was the first to be 
taken up by Japan—even before talks were begun with 
Burma and the Philippines. Back in September 1951, dur- 
ing the course of the San Francisco Peace Conference, the 
Japanese delegation made clear, when questioned by the 
Indonesian representative, Japan’s readiness to enter into 
reparations talks with Indonesia soon. At the end of the 
same year, the first formal negotiation on this matter was 
opened in Tokyo between an Indonesian delegation and the 
Japanese government. The negotiation, however, failed to 
make much headway since the Indonesian side insisted to 
proceed the talks on the basis of a huge figure of damages 


become still more rational and economical. It will lead to 
lower costs, larger demand and greater development of the 
pencil industry. 


Production and Inspection for Export of Pencils 


Production Inspected for Export 

Quantity Amount Quantity Amount 

(gross) (Y1,000) (gross) (Y1,000) 

1950 4,903,388 1,701,916 2,686,003 845,905 
1951 5,482,993 2,167,543 1,451,963 604,731 
1952 4,895,868 1,981,433 1,234,962 321,451 
1953 5,174,800 2,425,146 989,304 274,387 
1954 5,771,255 2,729,546 1,026,200 274,389 
1955 6,647,761 3,276,724 1,312,147 365,361 
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—$17,300 million—alleged by the latter as inflicted during 
the war. Obviously the Indonesians were insincere and 
trying to squeeze Japan. 

Only a provisional agreement could thus be reached 
at this conference on points of general principle along the 
line of the stipulations of Article 14 of the San Francisco 
Peace Treaty. Several talks were held thereafter on the 
reparations issue between the authorities of the two gov- 
ernments. In October 1953, an Indonesian governmental 
mission visited Japan to conduct a survey of this country’s 
capacity to pay reparations. The mission also concluded 
at that time a salvage agreement amounting to $6,500,000 
as an interim reparations that should later constitute part 
of the overall reparations. Since, however, a wide discre- 
pancy remained as to the amount and method of payment, 
ete, between the two countries, no results were achieved for 
settling the overall reparations question throughout the 
course of this time. Even the salvage agreement mentioned 
above did not go into effect because of Indonesia’s failure 
to ratify it due to its policy change on this matter. 

From that time until today, only informal contacts 
have been made on the question between the Japanese re- 
presentative in Indonesia and the Indonesian government. 

From the standpoint of Japan, it is held a natural 
responsibility of Japan to pay Indonesia fair reparations 
for damages inflicted as a result of the war. It is the 
sincere intention of the Japanese government to settle this 
question speedily and to establish normal diplomatic rela- 
tions between the two countries. This consideration is 
made all the more pertinent by the fact that Japan has 


| both military and economic, were increased, 
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TAIWAN’S CURRENT FINANCIAL CONDITIONS 


The current problem of Taiwan’s finance is how to 
balance the budget and establish a healthy budgetary sys- 
tem. Although difficulties were encountered in the now 
closing fiscal year of 1955/56 because certain receipts from 
U.S. Aid were not realized and Government expenditures, 
the final na- 
tional budget showed only a deficit of 1.4%. This is the 
lowest percentage since 1950. The main criterion is the 
increase of tax receipts and monopoly profits. Compared 


_with 1950, revenue from tax receipts and monopoly profits 


_ attained an increase of 561% 


in fiscal year 1955-56. In 


‘view of the fact that the burden on the people is already 


high and yet the financial need of the Government for 
preparation to recover the mainland and reconstruction of 
Taiwan is steadily increasing, the strain on national finance 
is heavy. Hence, to attain balance between limited finan- 
cial resources and costly national undertakings, it is neces- 
sary in principle to place emphasis both on economy of 
expenditures and development of new source of revenue. 
Of the two, economy is the more important since it is 
difficult to develop new revenue sources. 


Foreign exchange control is a matter that focuses the 
attention of all. The objective in exchange control is to 
promote exports and, to regulate imports, with a view to 
attaining stabilization of price level and economy of foreign 
exchange. Present foreign exchange procedure has been 
modified a number of times. In evaluating the results of 
the past six months’ effort in implementing the exchange 
contro] measure, the following points may be noted: First, 


already settled the problem with Burma and the Philippines, 
and that there exists wide possibility of entering into 
mutually beneficient cooperation—political and sconomic— 
with Indonesia. 


No matter how the problem is settled, however, no 
argument can be made against Japan’s need to consider its 
ability to pay and the claims of the other countries. Thus, 
it is hoped that the Indonesian side will take a realistic 
stand in seeking a solution to this question. At present, 
no formal negotiation is being held between Japan and 
Indonesia, but concerned official circles of the two countries 
are making efforts to remove obstacles through informal 
talks and other means, and both sides now have much better 
understanding of each other’s viewpoint than in the past. 
The Japanese people hope that through continued efforts of 
both sides the reparations problem will be guided toward 
a settlement in the near future. They hope that the settle- 
ment thus achieved will result in Japan and Indonesia co- 
operating closer for the further development of Asia. 


The same cannot be said of Indonesia. There the 
economy has steadily worsened and the people have suffered 
under misrule. Internal disorders have continued since 
years. Unwise policies have caused much harm to the 
economic life of the nation. The reparations which the 
Djakarta government wants to extract from Japan are 
intended to support the weak economic structure of Indo- 
nesia. Huge amounts are still being mentioned by officials 
in Djakarta. Damage suffered by Indonesia has been fan- 
tastically exaggerated. Without the Japanese occupation 
Indonesia would still be a colonial territory. This fact 
has been acknowledged by the Indonesian nationalists but 
nevertheless they want to make Japan pay for the simple 
reason that their country is in urgent need of foreign ds- 
sistance. 


total exchange receipts from exports have increased by US$8 
million in this period as compared with similar period last 
year. Secondly, as a result of the extension of the validity 
date of the exchange certificates and its scope of application, 
private exports have increased by over 70% as compared 
with similar period last year. Thirdly, trading area has 
been expanded. Exports to regions outside of Japan have 
increased by more than 60% of the total. This indicates 
the diversity of overseas markets. Fourthly, as a result 
of intensification in scrutiny of foreign exchange applica- 
tions, the unauthorized practices of transferring business 
licenses has diminished. 


Everyone holds high expectation for improving the 
foreign exchange control system, such as further simplifica- 
tion of the contro] system and greater ease in the use of 
the certificates. To further encourage exports and enlarge 
trading areas, the Govt. should further strengthen the tax 
rebate measure. In addition, to promote export of service 
items, to facilitate the flow of working capital in export 
trade, and to direct the co-ordination of production, manu- 
facturing and marketing, Govt. should revise the present 
proposals. 


Government, in an effort to strengthen the banking 
system and prevent the excessive expansion of bank credit, 
is instituting a reserve system to regulate cash withdrawal 
and the flow of credit. At the same time, to. meet the 
neeiis for economic reconstruction and general demand, the 
Bank of Taiwan is now empowered to engage in rediscount- 
ing business. All these should provide the basis of a long- 
and short-term capital market. The normal functioning of 
the capital market should render possible the avoidance of 
excessive credit expansion or contraction. 


As to economic reconstruction, the Four-Year Plan is 
already in its 4th year. Careful evaluation ‘of the result 
of the past three years’ implementation of the plan shows 
that the index of agricultural production has increased by 
15% and that of industrial production by 50%. However, 
the need of capital for economic reconstruction is large. 
At the present, various construction projects largely depend 
on U.S. Aid for their capital need but U.S. Aid is not pri- 
marily for industrial construction. Domestic private invest- 
ment and overseas Chinese capital are inadequate to meet 
the need. After the completion of the first Four-Year Plan, 
Taiwan will embark on a second economic reconstruction 
plan. That plan is presently being worked out in the light 
of past successes and failures, and with due regard for 
public welfare and national defence requirements. 


The construction of the Shih-Meng water reservoir is 
entering the second stage; Ta-Cha River development plan 
is presently under discussion; East-West cross island high- 
way has begun construction; the purchase and construction 
of ocean going vessels and the replenishment and addition 
to air transports: and mail and electric facilities are all 
completed according to plan. As to improvement of for2- 
stry, the Government has paid continued attention. How- 
ever, a satisfactory system has not yet been worked out 
for the forestry administration and increased attention must 
be paid to work out a thorough system especially in respect 
to personnel matters. 


Economic stability and progress will reflect on the 
commodity price level- During the past six months, the 
commodity price index is considerably lower than October 
and November of the past year. The general commodity 
price index at the end of 1955 was 790.57 using 1949’ as 
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TAIWAN’S ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Although Taiwan enjoyed notable increases in agricul- 
tural and industrial production during the past few years, 
if we compare the rate-of-increase of the last two years 
with former years, the rate-of-increase has been slowed 
down. The reasons for the declining rate-of-increase are 
as follows: Agricultural production is limited by the total 
tillable land area. The only means to increase farm output 
is by improvement in agricultural techniques so as to attain 
bigger yield per unit. In other words, the Taiwan people 
have to reap larger and larger quantities of harvest from a 
fixed quantity of land. Therefore, the rate-of-increase will 
necessarily decline. The main reason for the declining 
rate-of-increase in industrial production is the limited mfar- 
ket. Practically all the existing industrial products have 
reached a saturation point and the domestic market will be 
unable to absorb any further increase in output. The re- 
sults of export trade are not easily attained. Therefore, 
it is hardly feasible to expand the industria] production at 
a fixed rate. New products are the only ones that encoun- 
ter no problem in the domestic market. However, most 
of these new industries are still in a planning stage hence 
there is a almost no product to speak of. These problems 
are inevitable phenomena on the road to industrialization 
and economic expansion. Right now, Taiwan is in a transi- 
tional period. After a few more years, when personal in- 
come gradually increases due to wide-spread economic ex- 
pansion, the purchasing power of the people will corres- 
pondingly increase, then, the market of industrial products 
will naturally become larger. On the other hand, the 
gradual improvement in production techniques and the con- 
sequent gradual lowering of costs will open up new export 
markets. At that time, there will be no difficulty to absorb 
the increments in industrial production. 


The most important economic event in Taiwan in 
recent years is the implementation of the Four-Year Plan. 
The Four-Year Plan covers the period 1953-56. It is already 
34 years since the plan was started. On reviewing the 
resultS of this plan we find that, by quantity or by value, 
Taiwan not only reached the targets, but even surpassed 
targets, so far as agricultural and industrial productions 
are concerned. The agricultural production index for 1955 
is 114.8, almost 15% higher than 1952, the year prior to 
the implementation of the Four-Year Plan. The industrial 
production index for 1955 is 149.7, almost 50% higher than 
1952. The total value has reached NT$10.2 billion in agri- 
cultural production in 1955, some NT$8 billion higher than 
1952; industrial production in 1955 reached NT$10.3 billion, 
some NT$4.5 billion higher. From these data we can see 
that both agricultural and industrial productions have -regis- 
tered notable gains in the past three years. Industrial 
production’ expanded much faster than agricultural produc- 
tion. Taiwan has been predominantly an _ agricultural 
economy but there is a gradual change taking place: indus- 
trial production is responsible for an increasingly larger 
portion of the national income. 


the base period. It was only 768.71 in July of this year. 
This indicates a measure of success in seeking a stable price 
level. However, stability of price level will be of less 
meaning and of less significance if it is not accompanied 
by increased production and increased purchasing power of 
the people. Hence, official policy is not merely to attain 
price stability but to increase production and purchasing 
power. 


The general impression of Taiwan economy seems that 
it has reached a “bottled up” stage. There are threé basic 
problems: 


1. Difficulties arising from sudden economic indepen- 
dence—when Taiwan was under the Japanese regime, the 
Japanese policy was to make Taiwan a satellite. The Japa- 
nese developed Taiwan’s agriculture to supplement the in- 
dustries on Japanese homeland. After Taiwan was occupied 
by China, Taiwan economy broke away from the Japanese 
economic system. It could have been converted into a link 
in the Chinese economic system and transfer its trade with 
Japan to trade with mainland China. Unfortunately, within 
four years after Taiwan was taken over by China, the com- 
munists overran mainland China. Taiwan, perforce, has 
changed from a satellite to an independent economy. Thus, 
there are problems in markets in the export trade; there 
are problems in foreign exchange in the import trade; and 
there are problems such as deficiency of capital in economic 
development. 


2. Difficulties arising from rapid population increase 
—Taiwan’s natural rate-of-increase in population is over 3% 
per year, this being the highest rate in the Far East. The 
net gain in population is 300,000 persons annually and this 
increase exerts a tremendous pressure on ithe economy. To 
put it differently, if the annual increase in agricultural and 
industrial production is 83%, this entire increase will barely 
cover the additional needs due to population increase. 


8. Difficulties arising from quick elevation of the 
standard of living—everyone wants to elevate the standard 
of living but if the elevation is quicker than the rate-of- 
increase in production, then national wealth will be depleted 
and there will be no way to accumulate capital for economic 
development. 


From these three types of difficulties we can understand 
why it is necessary to effect rapid economic development 
today. Economic planning is the means for economic deve- 
lopment. After the completion of the first Four-Year Plan, 
Taiwan will launch a second one—to put the limited man 
power and resources of Taiwan to efficient uses in the most 
suitable and reasonable manner. 


Due to the fact that Taiwan is a small economic en- 
tity, its economy cannot become entirely self-sufficient. The 
importation of some types of raw materials is inevitable. 
In order to acquire the needed raw materials, Taiwan must 
make an effort to cultivate its exportable industrial pro- 
ducts: to sell them in foreign market in exchange for raw 
materials. Therefore to increase production domestically 
and to expand trade abroad is the only way to solve Taiwan’s 
economic problems. This is the goal of the Four-Year 
Plan. 


To increase production, equal emphasis is placed upon 
agriculture and industry. A very good foundation is al- 
ready in existence for Taiwan’s agriculture. Besides, agri- 
culture occupies a very important position in the, entire 
economy. Furthermore, the 300,000 annual inerease in 
Taiwan’s population makes the supply of foodstuff the most 
basic problem. Therefore agricultural production must be 
continuously expanded. Albeit agriculture is important, the 
immediate industrial development is also of an urgent nature 
for industry is the basis of economic modernization. So 
long as industrialization is not carried out, a nation can- 
not pull itself away from its economic backwardness and the 
per capita productivity, and income likewise, cannot be 
improved. 
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If a nation relies too much on a few types of export 
goods, its economy is in a very precarious position—when 
there is a change in the world market, or whén there is a 
dip in the world market price, the entire economy of the 
nation will be adversely affected. Take Chile and Thai- 
land for example, domestic economic crises were caused by 
a decline in the prices of fertilizer and rice, respectively, in 
the world market. The effect on Taiwan's economy due to 
the severe drop, in the past few years, in the world market 
sugar price is also apparent. Therefore, Taiwan must de- 
velop various industries in order to widen the basis of econo- 
mic structure, to increase the flexibility of economic struc- 
ture, to increase the flexibility of economic structure and 
to attain stability and security. 


At present, although Taiwan places equal emphasis on 
both agricultural and industrial development, there should 
be some difference in the direction of emphasis due to the 
different stages of development already attained: So far 
as the utilization of agricultural resources is concerned, the 
utilization of land has already reached quite as saturated 
degree, but there is still.room for improvement of the labor 
unit as well as the yield per unit of land. Hence, in the 
future, improving production techniques is necessary which 
include the reasonable utilization of land, the arrangement 
and continuous enlargement of irrigation systems, the selec- 
tion and widespread use of better seeds, the extermination 
of pests, the employment of new agricultural machines and 
techniques, and the establishment and betterment of an 
organized marketing system of farm products. 
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Old industries already in existence must be improved 
parallel with the launching of new ones. All the necessary 
new industries, or those permissible under the circum- 
stances, should be established as. far as possible. At the 
same time, plant and equipment must be renovated. The 
prevailing bad customs and habits in private enterprises 
should be corrected. 


The expansion of industries and of agriculture must 
be coordinated. For instance, in industrial reconstruction, 
priority must be given to electric power, transportation, 
and fertilizer; in water conservation, attention must also 
be paid to power generating, irrigation, and flood preven- 
tion in order to coordinate with agricultural needs; and in 
forest rehabilitation, the program must dove-tail with in- 
dustrial reconstruction and water conservation. The basic 
principle is “To cultivate industry with agriculture, to im- 
prove agriculture with industry.” 


Capital is an indispensible factor in industrial recon- 
struction and private capital is limited. U.S. Aid funds 
occupy a little under 40% of the total investment of Taiwan 
in the past few years while domestic capital accounts for 
the remaining 60%. Especially in recent years there have 
been many new private enterprises, some of which are on 
a large scale. Private capital is not as limited as generally 
believed. If one gives private capital some encouragement 
and some measure of safeguard, one can gather together 
private capital and channel it into investments most de- 
sired, and private capital will become a most weighty factor. 


REPORTS FROM BANGKOK 


Thailand-HK Trade 


Thailand is suffering a slight imbalance in trade with 
Hongkong, but efforts are being made to correct this situa- 
tion. There is no flooding of the Thai market with Com- 
munist China goods. Before the Thai Government an- 
nounced its policy on trade with Communist China (permit- 
ting all trade, except strategic exports), goods had been 
coming in via Hongkong and there have been Communist 
China goods but not as much as was claimed. If more 
‘goods come from Japan they must affect trade in. Communist 
China goods. 


Re-imposing Import Control 


Economic Affairs Ministry, Finance Ministry and Bank 
of Thailand study bans and controls on imports in order 
to improve the balance of Thailand’s foreign trade and the 
nation’s general economic position. ‘While most officials 
prefer re-imposition of controls, finance officials are against 
it, chiefly because such controls would adversely affect 
income through tariffs. The officials have been studying the 
situation and found that the present situation has been 
brought about by: = 

1. Too much import, flooding the market with unsold 
goods. 2. Smuggling, with smuggled goods underselling 
regular imports and therefore making it more difficult to 
sell regular imported goods. 38, Too much gambling, with a 
a lot of money going into illegal lottery rackets, bringing 
about a situation of shortage of money for trade. 4. De- 
cline in rice trade, with lessened rice exports and lower 
price. 5. Too high interest charged merchants for loans 
and credits. 

Officials feel concerned that because of this situation, 
persons with capital are reluctant to invest in commerce 
or industry. 


Credit Control 


Co-operation is being obtained from commercial banks 
on credit control. Banks are now cutting down on credit 
facilities to prevent overtrading by merchants. Too easy 
credit in the past has brought about the present money 
tightness, the large stocks of unsold imported goods and 
failure of a number of trade firms. At first it was thought 
that legislation should be drafted to control credit but with 
banks cooperating such a bill is not necessary. Draft of 
such a bill has started with about 60 sections. The bill 
provides for high penalties for credit-control violation, in- 
cluding withdrawal of bank licenses. 


Fish Market Organization 


The Fish Market Organization came under fire as it 
was charged that the organization’s fees affected marketing 
of fish and saltfish and caused suffering to fishermen. Or- 
ganization officials claimed that the organization helps fisher- 
men and brings order to the fish export trade. 


Life. Insurance Association 


Following approval by Ministry of Culture and the 
Police Department, life insurance companies in Bangkok 
have set up a Life Assurance Association of Thailand. The 
association has the following objectives: 1. To control 
operations of the companies within the law and public morals 
and to follow government policies. 2. To control agents 
of each company so that they follow the regulations of each 
company and to: prevent cheating of policy-holders. 3. To 
prevent use by persons of the name of life insurance com- 
panies for dishonest purposes. 4. To promote good relations 
between the various life insutance companies. 5. To pro- 
mote policy-holding by the public. 6. To promote research 
into the subject of life insurance for information of agents, 
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policy-holders and the general public so they may fully 
understand the benefits of life insurance. 


Failure Of Factories 


Lack of cheap power and inadequate supplies of ma- 
terials are part of the reason for failure of several domestic 
plants, Premier P. Pibulsonggram said. High production 
costs have made it difficult for local factories to compete 
with import products. Tariff walls, import controls and 
bans are some of the ways to promote domestic industries, 
and establishment of a hydro-electric power plant will make 
cheap power possible. The Krungtheb Weaving Factory 
closed on account of competition from imported singlets. 


Thai Economist Views 


Because national income has declined, Thailand should 
try to cut-down on its expenditures, says Luang Thawin 
Sethapanitkan, Undersecretary of the Economic Affairs 
Ministry. Following the end of the war Thailand’s rice, 
rubber and tin sold well, at good prices. However, prices 
have fallen. Despite this decrease in income, government 
expenditures have remained at the same high levels, In- 
dustry should be promoted so that Thailand may produce its 
own needs without using foreign exchange on _ imports. 
Certain industries should also be promoted so that there 
would be a surplus to sell abroad for foreign exchange. To 
balance the decline in rice price, farmers should produce 
more and better rice. Rice has been slowly exported, with- 
out any big amounts being sold. Because of this, inflow 
of foreign exchange is slower, and importers should also 
slow down use of foreign exchange for goods from abroad. 


Auctions Of Banned Goods 


The Ministry of Economic Affairs has requested the 
Customs Department to consider the problem of banned im- 
ports being brought into Thailand, seized by the customs, 
sold by auction and then re-sold at a profit by merchants. 
Banned imports are on display in the market and these 
goods had been auctioned by the Customs Department. Mer- 
chants are capitalizing on this practice. They continue to 
import banned goods, then have the goods seized by the 
customs for auction. When they resell these goods, the 
merchants still make a profit. The Customs Department 
has been asked to study the possibility of cutting out the 
practice of auctioning seized goods and of having these 
goods sold to government organizations, which will then 
resell such goods in the market. This measure may dis- 
. courage merchants from bringing in banned imports. 


Loans 


Thailand has obtained loans from the World Bank, and 
some money from these loans were not put to useful pur- 
pose. The loans were used mainly for port development, 
railway rehabilitation and construction of the Chainart 
Irrigation Dam. The projects were first inspected and 
studied by World Bank representatives who also approved 
purchase plans. 


Hongkong And Shanghai Bank 


The new sub-branch of the Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation was formally opened in summer by 
Prince Dhani Nivat at the Bank’s new premises at 304, 
Suapah Road. This marks another milestone in the history 
of the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation which 
is the oldest of all the banks in Thailand. Its Bangkok 
Branch was first established in New Road in the year 1888 
(B.E. 2431) under the management of Mr. J.R:M. Smith but 
for a decade previously it had been represented by the 
Swiss firm of Jucker Sigg & Co. (forerunner of the present ~ 
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Berli, Jucker & Co.). Among the records there still re- 
mains a letter dated June 20th, 1889, by which the Bank 
acknowledged a deposit of Mexican Dollars 960,000—Ticals 
1,616,000 the credit of a new current account in the name 
of His Majesty Somdetch Phra Paramindr Maha Chulalong- 
korn “Private Account.” In 1890 the Bank removed to 
the site of its present Bangkok main office at the junction 
of Klong Kut Mai and the Chao Phya River. In 1921 the 
existing main office building was constructed. On Decem- 
ber 9, 1941, these premises were occupied by the Japanese 
Army and during the war years the Bank was “liquidated” 
but, owing to the excellent manner in which records were 
maintained, reconstruction of accounts was a simple matter. 
On June 13, 1946, the Hongkong Bank reopened for busi- 
ness under the management of Mr. J. J. French who re- 
mained in charge until his death on September 1, 1948. The 
present manager, Mr. J. E. B. Thomson, took over in 
February 1953. The Bangkok branch celebrated its diamond 
jubilee on December 2, 1949—61 years after its original 
establishment in the City. During those years it has grown 
with the growth and importance of Bangkok and offers a 
comprehensive service through its many branches and cor- 
respondents throughout the world. 

The new sub-branch at Suapah Road has been opened 
for the convenience of the Bank’s many customers in the 
Pomprab area. Its direct function is to receive and pay 
out on accounts. Other matters will be handled through 
the main office. 


Chainat Development 


Following a report on his trip to, Chainat by Premier 
P. Pibulsonggram, the Cabinet Council decided to take steps 
to improve Chainat town. The whole Chainat Irrigation 
Dam should be ready for opening January 1 next year, which 
is the 2,500th anniversary of the Buddhist Era. The Premier 
opened gates of some sluices to permit passage of boats 
through the dam. When the dam was first being built it 
was believed that it would be necessary to shift the town 
of Chainat to a new site. Therefore, during the past few 
years, development of the present ‘Chainat town has been 
neglected. However, it has been found now that it is not 
necessary to remove the town elsewhere. 

Development programs for Chainat are to include water 
supply facilities. The Ministry of Interior works on the 
development plan. The State Highways Department and 
the Irrigation Department work together on a road to pass 
over the top of the Chainat Dam. The top of the dam has 
a sufficient width for vehicular traffic. Such a road will 
facilitate communication between Uthaithani and Supanburi, 
which are on the western bank of the Chao Phya River, and 
Bangkok. This would assist the economy of the provinces 
on the western bank. 


Animal Hunting 


The Government has approved legislation to protect 
certain wild animals. The bill provides for hunting only 
by license from the Ministry of Agriculture and only in 
areas designated. Licensed hunters must follow regulations. 
The bill provides penalties for violation which range up 
to a maximum of 10,000 baht or two years imprisonment 
or both. The bill also prohibits sale of the animals or parts 
of the animals unless a license has been obtained. The bill 
prohibits hunting of rhinoceros, wild buffalo, wild ox, brown 
antlered deer and hog deer, and provides for controlled 
hunting of red ox, Indian bison, sambar, barking deer, tapir, 
gibbon, monkey, goat-antelope, langur, slow loris, peacock, 
and variety of birds. A license for hunting “controlled” 
animals for one year will cost 50 baht for a district and 
6500 baht for the whole country. A license to sell controlled 
animals or parts of controlled animals will cost 100 baht. 
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Hunters will have to pay royalty of 500 baht each for 
Indian bison and red ox, and a royalty of 50 baht each for 
the other controtled animals. ? 


Rice Reports 


With a desire to promote trade between Thailand and 
Pakistan, Pakistan made an offer to purchase 30,000 tons of 
Thai rice but has not. been able to obtain this rice. Com- 
munist China has stepped in and sold Pakistan 60,000 tons 
of rice. Prices were lower than those quoted for Thai 
rice. China accepted rupee payment for the rice. The 
rupees may be used by China for purchase of Pakistan cotton 
or other products. 

Shortage of supplies of rice available for export is 
partly, caused by hold-ups in transport of paddy from the 
producing provinces to Bangkok and partly by hoarding 
for higher prices. Merchants hope for higher prices. The 
price of rice should be reasonable for both producer and 
consumer, because high prices would push importing coun- 
tries to produce as much of their own rice as possible and 
would enceurage nations which do not usually grow rice or 
depend on rice as staple food to produce rice, which would 
mean competition for Thailand. 

Concerning rice farming plans of American private in- 
terests in Australia, Economic Affairs Minister Major- 
General Siri Siriyothin stated that Thailand should take 
the following steps to meet the prospective competition: 
1. Expedite completion of irrigation projects and promote 
use of fertilizers for bigger production per acre and for 
lower prices. 2. The Government should set up marketing 
cooperatives and make available labor-saving machinery for 
hire by farms. If the price of rice declines, more people 
will eat rice and therefore there will be greater demand for 
rice. Cheap power is necessary in Thailand and this is to 
be provided by a hydro-electric plant. Farmers use about 
three manths out of a year for planting and should be able 
to utilize the rest of the year working in industrial plants 
made possible by cheap power. 

‘Japanese officials discussed with Economic Affairs 
Ministry rice shipment programs for the next harvest. It 
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is necessary to make long-term programs because, as the 
result of lack of such a program, Japan has been able to ship 
from Thailand only about 130,000 tons of rice this year 
while it has been able to ship from Burma 270,000 tons. 
Japan in past years has been purchasing between 300,000 
and 400,000 tons of rice. This year, because of a bumper 
crop, Japan is not in great need of imported rice. 

A peculiar situation has cropped up in Thailand. It 
was reported earlier in the year there would be a surplus 
of 1,300,000 tons of rice but currently, though relatively 
little has been exported to Japan and other countries, there 
appears to be little or no surplus in Bangkok. 

It appears to be the Economic Affairs Ministry’s pre- 
sent policy not to agree on large amounts of rice for export 
to any country because reports of such amounts would set 
prices rising and prices which go too high may adversely 
affect the market. 

Thailand still owes Japan about five million US dollars 
out of the 20 million dollars debt incurred at the termina- 
tion of open account trading at the beginning of this year. 
The rest of the debt has already been wiped out with ship- 
ments of rice amounting to over 100,000 tons. Japan has 
agreed to obtain another 30,000 tons as further payment 
of the open-account debt. Although Japan has agreed to 
the prices, it is difficult to obtain rice. Japan may be able 
to obtain only 15,000 tons of rice per month. 

This year Japan has not purchased any rice from. the 
United States though the Japanese consumers prefer Ameri- 
can rice, as it is similar to the japonika type (which is 
partly glutinous). However, such kind of rice is being pur- 
chased from Taiwan. Japan is paying 30 dollars per ton 
more for japonika type rice than for the kind usually ex- 
ported by Thailand. 

Australian and American investors are backing a 50 
million dollar rice growing project near Darwin. The cheap- 
ly produced rice may one day aid the free world in halting 
Communist expansion plans in Asia. The project is at 
Humpty Doo—an Australian term meaning “Okay’’—on the 
sub-coastal plain in Australia’s northern territory. They 
hope to develop 750,000 acres within 15 years. 


RECENT EVENTS IN SINGAPORE 


. The silence of the curfew has again fallen on the 
streets of Singapore loyally beflagged and illuminated for 
the reception of the Duke of Edinburgh. The struggle 
between ideologies and loyalties on the masses of the people 
of Singapore could not be better illustrated in this Salva- 
dor Dali-like study in contrasts. And it is not in abstrac- 
tion, but in the hard reality of the violence, arson and rioting 
of the mobs in the streets. Yet thanks to the excellent 
planning against such a contingency and the well-geared 
and prompt co-operation of the Services and the police, the 
rioters were never allowed the opportunity to begin putting 
their violence into planned shape, or to inflame by rumour, 
agitation and example yet wider groups to follow their 
lead. 


The fatal casualties for the first days up to the end 
of this month were 18. The injured numbered 127 (26 
of these being police and servicemen on duty). 24 cars 
were burned and 46 damaged. Two schools were burned. 
Two police stations were seriously attacked. The rioting 
was not general, but confined to certain limited areas, in 
which the same group coagulated, dispersed and then coagu- 
lated again. The prime motive was against Government, 


and to that extent, anti-European—but the latter was not 
the dominant motive it was at the time of the Hertogh riots 
when religion and race were dominant motives. The Govern- 
ment is now firmly in control—and the battle is, at the pre- 
sent prospects, primarily political to gain and keep the 
initiative in ideas and loyalties which has already been gained 
in establishing authority. 

Outstanding has been the co-operation of police and 
military. The police played their part with a courage, and 
efficiency which has won them high praise. Substantial 
military reinforcements were moved in, and of great poli- 
tical significance, these include 5 Riot Units of the Federa- 
tion Police. It is the first time Federation Police have been 
in operation in Singapore. And that they should come now 
shows the seriousness of the situation for the Federation 
as much as for Singapore. Adversity may yet make closer 
brothers of the two territories than prosperity. 

The riots are the climax of the policy of breaking up 
the aggressive and proliferating Communist Front organisa- 
tion which had been spreading their control primarily in the 
cultural and educational field, and in Trade Union acti- 
vity. They were strangling the growth of democracy at 
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the roots. The same group. formed new societies and com- 
mittees to claim that they led the widest section of public 
opinion. and that they rather than the elected members of 
the Assembly constituted the leadership of the people toward 
Freedom. It was the practical application of a Communist 
group to capture the forces of national independence. 


The event arose out of the banning of the largest, 
most. cohesive, most strategically placed, and, in the long 
run, the most damaging organisation, the Singapore Chinese 
Middle School Students Union, whose Communist activities 
and record of organised indiscipline are set out in a White 
Paper issued by the Singapore Government. The student 
leaders immediately set up a Committee of protest to keep 
their discipline over the members, and to agitate against 
Government’s decision. 

Many of the students are over-age and the Chairman, 
recently arrested, is a 25-year old school-teacher. They are 
adult in age in the roll of electors, and of an age with many 
of the young unskilled and semi-skilled workers in the new 
factories in Singapore which makes easy their plan of 
agitation in association with the Singapore Factory and 
Shop Workers Union. Lim Chin Siong, the Assembly- 
men, himself only left school 8 years ago. 

The students occupied two schools, the Chinese High 
School and the Chung Cheng High School, which have been 
the focus of disaffection over the past 5 years and which 
together hold half of the Middle School population. 

It was necessary for the Committees of Management of 
the schools to close them. The students refused to leave: 
they carried on their “Hsueh-Hsih” or. collective  self- 
indoctrination: they held the reluctant students and endea- 
voured to attack others: they were a standing defiance of 
government. Time was allowed to pass to give an oppor- 
tunity for committees, teachers and parents to bring the 
young students home. Meanwhile, government opened two 
schools to provide genuine Chinese education for those who 
genuinely wanted it. But the infection was deep in the 
schools. The agitators in the other schools continued their 
work. Attendances were down as many parents kept their 
children away from risk of trouble, while others had gather- 
ed in one or other of the defiant schools. And the students 
joined the other agitating bodies—the People’s Action Party, 
and the so-called “Human Rights Convention” formed to 
protest against the arrests. It was one of the wrynesses of 


history that they appealed for support to the Government of ° 


Burma which, the following day, was to ban all Unions in 
its schools. 
* * * * 

The students sought an interview with the Chief Minis- 
ter, Mr. Lim Yew Hock. At first they demanded a guaran- 
tee there would be no further arrests, and when it was not 
given, cancelled their first appointment. However, the 
speeches had to be made and they came two days. later. 
The Chief Minister heard them patiently for two hours while 
in their presence, their tone and their line of argument, his 
case against them was proved right. The leader was a 
young pupil of 24, who had been a member of a Com- 
munist Youth League in 1948. The second aged 19 was a 
brother of Assemblyman Lim Chin Siong while the third, 
aged 23, had already appeared before the Chief Minister 
in a protest against the first detention. They spoke at 
length in the Chief Minister’s Office as in a public meeting, 
one standing up at one stage, declaiming in a high-pitched 
voice. Their argument was purely political—they said there 
was no freedom of speech (though no Chief Minister has 
ever tolerated from school-children’s representatives the 
length of abuse of the students) they attacked the Chief 
Minister’s policy as would any Communist agitator, and 
ended by warning him that if he did not give them the 
unconditional re-opening of the schools without punishments 
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and their other demands, he would be overthrown at the 
next election. They defended their Communist activities 
of indoctrination: they made no declaratiqn of respect for 
government, schoo] authorities or teachers. Their behaviour 
showed their arrogance, bred from years of getting their 
own way, and their lack of interest in Chinese education, 
except as a subject for agitation. How different were the 
22 children, looking and acting like school-children who 
called on the Chief Minister two days later to thank him 
for ridding them of their political intimidators. 

Their failure to get their way, and the exposure of 
their claim to speak for all students led them to agitate for 
a “general strike” of all schools. Tolerance could not go 
further and government decided that the schools must be 
cleared. At this time the Federation Chief Minister made 
a timely and outspoken speech at his old school, the 
Penang Free School, om the crime of exploiting schools for 
political ends. 

The story, the atmosphere and the motives of Govern- 
ment are best'set out in the Chief Minister's broadcast on 
October 24th, 18 days after the schools were closed. In 
the broadcast he announced that 24 hours would be given 
in which the police would assist parents to get past ,the 
student pickets at the school gates and bring their children 
home. A letter to this.effect was sent to each parent. 
Thereafter the Government reserved’ complete freedom of 
action to clear the schools. He defined the problem in this 
way: 
The events of the past few days have brought to a 
head the situation in our Singapore middle schools. And 
it is not a problem of education; it is a matter of discipline 
in the schools, of authority in the family, and respect for 
the legally constituted Government of Singapore. No com- 
munity can allow this persistent defiant and aggressive in- 
discipline to continue in its younger generation. Theirs 
is not a threat to any particular Government; it is a threat 
to all Government of any kind. If in the name of de- 
mocracy, any group can hold the Government to ransom 
until it gets everything it wants, Government becomes a 
mere rubber stamp and those who are the most defiant of 
the law, those who shout loudest and bully most threaten- 
ingly and persistently will get their way. This is the 
anteroom to mob rule. 

He continued by announcing Government’s decision: 

The Government has decided that the schools must be 
cleared, that they must cease to be schools of indiscipline 
in the name of Chinese culture, and become real schools 
of peaceful Chinese culture, playing their part in building 
the democratic self-Governing Singapore of which we are 
on the threshold. We have waited long enough for the 
students to prove that the patience of Government has not 
met any response from the student leaders; they have grown 
more defiant with our tolerance. We have given the public 
the opportunity to see the situation as it is. 

His broadcast of the 28th Qctober in which he de- 
scribed the events leading up to the arrest of 270 of the 
hard core of the Communist Front in the Shop and Factory 
Workers Union, the Bus Workers Union—the Middle Road 
group—and their affiliates carries the story forward from 
the determined resistance of the students to any appeal and 
the encouragement from the Middle Road Trade Union and 
so-called “cultural” societies. 

The reason for the arrests he defined in this way: 

The arrests which were carried out under.the Preser- 
vation of Public Security Ordinance were necessary in the 
present situation when arson, and rioting have been let loose 
on Singapore by a group which has used every means to 
agitate against the carrying out of the policy of the Govern- 
ment of Singapore. They must accept the responsibility for 
creating the atmosphere in which this rioting was possibleé, 
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they played their part in triggering it off; and not only 
have they not done anything to discourage it, they have 
by their attitude given comfort and support to those taking 
part. 


The origin of the riots he described: 


Last Thursday night, the crowds gathered outside the 
schools. At the Chung Cheng High School our informa- 
tion is that they were bus workers from the Bus Workers 
Union. At the High School in Bukit Timan Road, Mr. Lim 
Chin Siong and Mr. Devan Nair tried to get admission on 
their way back from the meeting organised by the P.A.P. 
at the Beauty Park, Bukit Timah Village, where they had 
been making inflammatory speeches against the Govern- 
ment’s recent policy. The crowd was joined by others who 
had attended the meeting and after shouting of slogans and 
singing, stones were thrown at the Police on peaceful duty 
there to protect parents and ‘students alike. This set off 
the riots which was at its ghastly worst, but which thanks 
to the work of the Police (including the Volunteer Specials 
and the Fire Brigade) and the Services, and to the imposi- 
tion of the curfew, has improved considerably. 


He quoted some seized documents to show the atmos- 
phere in which the Middle Road Group had created for 
themselves to live in because they liked it and for others 
to live in whether they liked it or not. 


“Death in struggle is glorious” says another document. 
Says yet another “We now understand that today we have 
to adopt a more violent struggle”. And finally another says 
“Tf we dare not fight then we will be the losers’. Is this 
the language of genuine trade unionism; or is this the 


NETHERLANDS 


Netherlands New Guinea is a tropical territory situated 
between the Equator and 9 degrees latitude south, and 
between the 130th and 141st meridians of longitude. .The 
latter meridian forms the frontier with that portion of the 
island (the largest in the world) which is under Australian 
control. 

The total area of the Netherlands part, including the 
islands, amounts to about 160,600 sq. miles; the aboriginal 
population is estimated at 700,000, of whom 280,782 have 
been registered, and more. or less regular contact had been 
established with 96,000 in 1954. Of the 280,782 who have 
been registered, 170,000 are Christians and 15,000 Moham- 
medans, the rest being pagans. 

In the same year the European population group num- 
bered 14,285, and the Asian 16,115. 


* 


The presence of extensive swamps and steep and rugged’ 
mountain massifs with dense undulations renders the coun- 
try very difficult to traverse—more difficult indeed than 
the Australian part—with the result that the spread -of con- 
trol in the central mountain country (which is relatively 
densely populated in places) has so far made only slow pro- 
gress. 

Geologically, New Guinea belongs to the Australian 
continent, to which it is connected by the so-called Sahoul 
plain; the fauna exhibits a close affinity with that of Aus- 
tralia. New Guinea-is thus a border territory of Oceania 
and not of Asia. 

The aboriginal population belongs to the black-skinned 
main racial group of mankind, and their languages form 
a separate group, distinct from the Australasian. 
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language of a group of leaders of political subversion who 
are deceiving the workers and the public and using the 
difficulties of the working people not as something to be 
improved but something to be exploited and magnified and 
manipulated as an: instrument to undermine Government 
so that they can achieve power? Can this exploitation of 
the working man for selfish ends go further? 


Communist exploitation of the workers as shown in 
these tactics is as bad as capitalist exploitation and we as 
a Labour Front Coalition Government stand against both. 


He concluded: 


Let’s get our facts straight then. The events of the 
last few days have been forced on the Government and 
people of Singapore alike, by an irresponsible group who 
after playing a long time with fire have at last started the 
fire. The fact that they talk sweet words of democracy and 
peace and constitutional action and human rights does not 
mask their real purpose or the danger of their tactics which 
has been revealed in the riot-torn streets of Singapore. In 
taking action against this group, the Government are not 
attacking the rights of trade unionists or farmers’. or 
teachers or Chinese education. We are liberating them from 
a form of political exploitation which like a parasite grows 
on the healthy purpose of these groups, sucks the health 
from the stock on which they cling and eventually kills it. 
We are engaged in Operation Liberation from an actual 
threat and a further possibility of tyranny on this island. 
The curfew continues, and, though incidents have ceased, 
police and troops: remain mobilised on patrols and road- 
blocks. 


NEW GUINEA 


The mountain ranges in New Guinea are composed 
predominantly of chemically poor sandstone and limestone, 
marl and slate. Elements of volcanic origin, which are of 
such great importance for fertility, are almost entirely 
absent. In the valleys and flat parts land stretches of 
reasonable quality are found here and there, mostly due 
to the presence of a layer of humus. A certain amount of 
agricultural development will become possible if judicious 
use is made of these areas, although the best future poten- 
tialities of New Guinea are presumably not to be sought 
in the first place in the agrarian sector. 

Various minerals are found in the soil. With the ex- 
ception of oil, there is as yet no evidence as to whether 
these minerals are present in quantities to justify exploita- 
tion. The enormous timber acreage—the area of afforesta- 
tion amounts to 80 to 90 million acres—is one of the greatest 
natural resources of the country. The forests also furnish 
products such as dammar resin, copal and rattan. Exten- 
sive sago plantations provide food for a large proportion 
of the Papuan people. They may also afford opportunities 
for industrial exploitation. This is being investigated. 

The‘ waters round New Guinea are rich in fish and 
shells used for industrial purposes (the Troca shel). 

Copra is the leading export product. 


* 


New Guinea was administratively a part of the 
Netherlands Crown Territory of Indonesia until December 
27, 1949. : 

When -the sovereignty over Indonesia was transferred 
to the Republic of the United States of Indonesia on that 
date, New Guinea was expressly excluded. 
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There, the status quo was maintained; in other words, 
the ‘territory of New Guinea continued to be a part of the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands. The relationship between 
Holland and New Guinea is that of mother country and 
non-self-governing overseas territory, falling within the 
provisions of Articles 73 and 74 of Chapter XI of the United 
Nations Charter. 

In, conformity with these, the Dutch Government is 
devoting its best attention to the task of furthering the 
development of the country and its people in full 
acknowledgement of the principle that the interests of the 
population are paramount. 

Efforts are being made to promote co-operativu with 
other powers in a similar position, and particularly with 
Australia, who, in her part of New Guinea, has to solve 
the same kind of problems. Efforts are also being made 
to co-operate within the framework of the South Pacific 
Commission with the powers controlling the  non-self- 
governing territories in the Pacific area. 

The general administration is directed by a Governor 
residing at Hollandia. He governs in the name of the 
Queen, in accordance with the provisions of the Royal De- 
eree for the Administration of New Guinea and with direc- 
tives issued by the Crown. The Governor is assisted by eight 
administrative services, each under the control of a direc- 
tor. Their spheres of responsibility cover Internal Affairs, 
Cultural Affairs, Social Affairs, Health, Finance, Agricul- 
ture and Fisheries, Transport and Power, and Waterways 
and Development. In addition to these, there are at the 
immediate disposal of the Governor: the Government Secre- 
tariat, the Bureau for Legislation and Judicial Affairs, the 
Office for General Staff Affairs, the Information and Broad- 
casting Office and the Office for Native Affairs. The terri- 
tory of New Guinea is divided administratively into five 
divisions: Hollandia (capital Hollandia), Geelvink Bay (capi- 
tal Biak), Central New Guinea (capital yet to be deter- 
mined), South New Guinea (capital Merauke), West New 
Guinea (capital Sorong-Doom) and Fak-Fak (capital’ Fak- 
Fak). Four of these divisions are sub-divided—Hollandia 
into four parts, Geelvink Bay four, South New Guinea four, 
West New Guinea six and Fak-Fak three. Central New 
Guinea is not sub-divided. 

Residents are in charge of each division; sub-divisions 
are managed by controllers in the service of the internal 
administration. By virtue of his terms of office, the resi- 
dent is the co-ordinator for his area of the activities of the 
different services of general administration, and he is also 
head of the police. He is directly responsible to the Gover- 
nor. 

In broad outline, the task which awaited the Nether- 
lands in 1950 in the Crown territory of New Guinea must 
be seen against the background of the ravages brought 
about there by the war. In the first place, the machinery 
of government had to be erected on the existing ruins, and 
it had to be of a kind fit to perform a complicated task. 
Housing and offices, schools and hospitals had to be built; 
roads, airfields and harbour facilities had to be provided or 
improved; means of land, sea and air transport had to he 
found, methods of communication had to be brought within 
the reach of the population. In short, all the fundamental 
facilities had to be provided without which no progressive 
development of the land and the people of New Guinea 
would be possible. Great financial sacrifices to this end 
have already been made, and more still will be demanded 
in the future, for New Guinea will not for years be in a 
position to meet its development costs out of its own 
resources, 

The New Guinea budgets for the year 1950 to 1954 in- 
clusive present the following picture of expenditure and 
of contributions from the mother country, exclusive of 
defence costs. 
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Contributions from ‘the 


Expenditure mother country 
Neth. guilders Neth. guilders 
1950 47,000,000 1950 23,000,000 
1951 83,000,000 1951 40,500,000 
1952 68,000,000 1952 21,500,000 
1953 89,000,000 1953 39,500,000 
1954 106,000,000 1954 57,000,000 
Much remains to be done, but a start has been 
made. 


Work is going on to strengthen and to spread Govern- 
ment control. For this purpose, Papuans are in training 
at the School of Administration at Hollandia. A start was 
also made there in 1954 with a special institute for the 
training of young Netherlanders who have passed the final 
examinations of Secondary Schools or Grammar Schools in 
Holland. 

The quality of general elementary education is being 
improved—in 1954 there were 521 village schools, 15 con- 
tinuation schools, 10 genera] primary schools and 11 Euro- 
pean primary schools in the administered area. At the 
same time, technical schools, a police school, an elementary 
school of seamanship, training courses for personnel in the 
various Government services, schools for village. school- 
teachers and courses in practical agriculture are preparing 
the Papuans for the parts they will have to play in the de- 
velopment of their country. 

Native diseases—malaria, yaws, filariasis, leprosy, tuber- 
culosis, to mention only the principal ones—are being 
systematically controlled. Vaccination against smallpox is 
being energetically pursued, and consultation centres are 
attached to all hospitals so that the most intensive attack 
possible can be made on infant mortality. In the controlled 
territory there was one European doctor in 1954 to every 
7,000 inhabitants, and the total treatment days in hospitals 
amounted to 300,139, the number of consultations at clinics 
to 662,110. 

A start is being made with plans to make New Guinea 
as nearly self-supporting as possible with regard to rice 
and timber. The long-term economic development of the 
country is the subject of constant study by qualified ex- 
perts. 

As far as minerals are concerned, only oil has sq far 
been exploited; production for the years 1950 to 1953 in- 
clusive totalled 260,000 tons a year, an output which is ex- 
pected to be trebled in 1955. Search for other minerals 
is being carried out systematically. 

Soil examination for agricultural purposes has been 
carried out over an area of about 2 million acres. 

Internal air transport is progressing rapidly; the num- 
ber of passengers carried, which was 8,828 in 1951, rose 
to 5,939 in 1952 and 9,158 in 1953. 

Further progress is to be expected in the coming years 
through increased numbers of airfields and increased quan- 
tities of flying equipment. The K.L.M. maintains connec- 
tions with Amsterdam and Sydney, and the Qantas with 
Australian New Guinea. The internal air transport network 
is for the greater part maintained by the K.L.M. 

The number of ships which entered New Guinea har- 
bours rose from 2,147, with a capacity of 3,000,000 cubic 
metres, in 1951 to 2,488 with 3,100,000 cubic metres in 
1952, and from 3,837 ships with 4,000,000 cubic metres 
capacity in 1953 to 4,079 ships with 4,500,000 cubic metres 
in 1954. The K.P.M. provides communication between New 
Guinea and Timor-Dilly and Singapore, and the K.J.C.P.L. 
with Sydney and Bangkok. The connéction by sea with the 
mother country is by cargo boats of the Rotterdamse Lloyd 
and the Maatschappij Nederland. As regards coastal traf- 
fic, the K.P.M. provides a service twice a month along the 
north coast and once a month along the south coast. Three 
small government coasters ply between the coastal kam- 
pongs and the river mouths in order to transport copra and 
forest products to selected depots. 
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THE OUTLOOK IN. AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 


AUSTRALIA 


Australia is not unique in its urgent need for capital. 
Scarcity of capital is a familiar feature, not only of the 
new countries of the world, like Australia, but also of the 
older countries. The United Kingdom and most of the 
Western European nations have all spent large sums in 
recent years on capital works of one kind or another, and 
the majority of them are continuing to spend heavily. Even 
in the U.S.A., where the rate of capital formation is high, 
local requirements make heavy demands upon available 
capital, and there seems no likelihood of these demands 
slackening in the foreseeable future. On the contrary, we 
can expect that the high rate of plant obsolescence and 
replacement arising from technological progress will make 
still greater demands for capital, in the United States 
particularly. 


The outlook for Australian borrowing in international 
capital markets is thus not encouraging. Australia needs 
capital from overseas in substantial quantities to assist in 
maintaining a rapid rate of national development, parti- 
culatly heavy immigration, without imposing an undue 
burden and causing too much dislocation in the Australian 
economy. In view of the shortage of available capital 
throughout the Western world, it would be wise policy for 
Australia to take advantage of every possible opportunity 
to obtain capital on reasonable terms from oversea sources, 
no matter how small the individual amounts may appear to 
be. 


Capital formation is probably one of the biggest single 
problems for Australia today, and it must also be remem- 
bered that capital formation is closely related to inflation. 
The hard fact is.that no country, any more than an indivi- 
dual, can make capital investments without saving. It may 
be argued that saving within Australia will not be necessary 
if outside borrowing can be arranged. But, as has already 
been pointed out, there is not enough capital available from 
Oversea sourc2s to make more than a relatively small con- 
tribution towards financing the large-scale developmental 
projects which are going forward on such a wide front in 
Australia. 


The great part of capital requirements must thus come 
from Australia’s own resources. It cannot be stressed too 
much that this involves saving. Capital can only be ac- 
cumulated by foregoing current expenditure on consump- 
tion. This is clear to every individual in his or her own 
private affairs. The same applies with no less force to the 
community as a whole. 


If capital goods are to be provided, the resources from 
which they must come can be made available only by the 
community’s determination to forego current spending on 
goods and services of many kinds. Undoubtedly this in- 
volves deprivation, but the nation must be prepared to go 
without some comforts and luxuries now in order to enjoy 
more of them in the future. 


The Budget for 1956-57 is significant in this context, 
as it attempts to reduce expenditure and avoid too great 
pressure on men and resources for both current consump- 
tion and capital development. It thus holds the line laid 
dewp by the Supplementary Budget of March, 1956. The 


Budget surplus is to be used to. finance public works. As’ 


these expenditures are being provided out of revenue, they 


will not add further to inflation. The real criticism of the 
Budget is on the grounds that Government expenditure, 
including a proportion of public works, should be scaled 
down under existing conditions, to enable the more signi- 
ficant items in the nation’s list of capital projects to be 
pushed forward with greater rapidity. 


The real objective is to balance the level of demand 
throughout the whole economy to enable public works to 
proceed at the pace necessary to support the establishment 
and expansion of industry. A proper balance between 
public works and industrial development will enable Australia 
to achieve her national objectives. 


If balanced development is to be maintained, it is 
essential that savings be promoted, not only by the compul- 
sory method of imposing taxes to syphon off funds from 
private expenditure to Government revenue, but also by 
the positive method of stimulating savings. 


Excellent facilities exist to enable Australians to build 
up their savings secure in the knowledge that the funds 
are in safe hands and will be put to good use in the national 
effort. Measures to stimulate savings and reduce consump- 
tion expenditure are worthy of the fullest support by all, 
to check inflation, prevent costs from rising and enable 
long-term national development to be pushed securely ahead. 


NEW ZEALAND 


Trade and business conditions have remained active in 
New Zealand in recent months, but some unevenness has 
developed in response to current disinflationary policies. 


Attention has been directed to the steady decline in 
numbers of registered employment vacancies since the mid- 
summer peak. By July the figure had fallen to’ 11,700, 
representing a decline of about a fifth compared with the 
previous July. Until April this decline had not been 
matched by any notable change in the numbers of notified 
unemployed, but thereafter unemployment ros? from the 
nominal level of about. 50, which has been normal in recent 
years, to 500 in July. 


By comparison with notified employment vacancies, and 
with the size of the total labour force, some 810,000, the 
figure for unemployment is small, but by comparison with 
the conditions of employment which have come to be ac- 
cepted as normal since the war, it was of sufficient im- 
portance to warrant further enquiry. Most of it was con- 
fined to the Auckland district, where total employment 
vacancies have, in relation to the labour force, been lower 
than elsewhere, and it has been associated with a general 
decline in overtime work. The Minister for Labour ex- 
pressed his satisfaction that the position was quite healthy, 
but said that the possibility of providing employment of a 
developmental character in certain centres was being 
examined. 


To some extent the problem was a seasonal one, but 
also it is to be expected that current policies for dampening 
down the rate of expansion, and for seeking consolidation, 
would give rise to some adjustment in employment. To 
the extent that this will provide greater employment in 
industries best able to meet competition from imports, the 
economy will be strengthened, and to the extent that 
vacancies are accompanied by a reduction of labour turn- 
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over from its recent high levels, costs can be reduced and 
industry placed on a stronger competitive basis. 


In some cases, too, it appears that the buoyant in- 
flationary conditions of recent years have encouraged plans 
for expansion of plant and equipment which have required 
revision in the light of market actualities. Investment by 
firms and individuals in buildings, plant, and other capital 
works reached new record levels of 15% of gross national 
expenditure in the year ended last March. Government 
works expenditure accounted for a further 9%. This very 
high level of investment, which has not been matched by 
increases in voluntary savings, has been a material factor 
in stimulating inflationary pressures and in swelling demands 
for imports. 


Insofar as new plant and equipment has enabled more 
efficient and cheaper production to be achieved, its contri- 
bution is of particular importance in present circumstances, 
but, overall, some retrenchment has become - necessary. 
Housing expenditure, which last year represented more than 
a fifth of total investment, is already under official review. 
Industry’s plans are also being revised as the emphasis shifts 
from expansion to consolidation. 


Re-adjustments arising from such changes, designed to 
streamline output and adjust production to the market, do 
not in themselves indicate that freedom for imports is in- 
compatible with high levels of employment. Rather they 
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are a reaction to keener competitive conditions. They do, 
nevertheless, call for the greatest vigilance to ensure that 
the pressure of current policies is not pushed too far. 


Apart from these developments in the field of employ- 
ment there have been few notable aspects of recent trends. 
Figures for retail prices and sales in the June quarter were 
a little above those for the corresponding period of the pre- 
vious year, but for such items as household appliances, 
furnishings and hardware, sales declined. In general, ample 
stocks of most commodities appear to have been built up 
and, under pressure of credit restrictions, some scaling down 
is sought. 


Imports have been running at a lower level than in 
the previous year, although they have not fallen as much 
as desired, and could result in a small reduction in oversea 
reserves this year- unless the new oversea loan mentioned 
in the Budget comes to hand. Small savings have shown 
marked improvement, and the over-subscription of the re- 
cent Government loan further indicates greater willingness 
to save in the more stable conditions which have been 
achieved. 


In general there is cause for satisfaction in results 
achieved to date. Attention in the coming months may 
be less pre-occupied with reducing the level of overall de- 
mand and more concerned with the problems of individual 
sectors of the economy. 


PRODUCTION 


Reprinted from the Hongkong Government Report 1955 by special permission of the Hongkong Government 


(Crown Copyright Reserved) 


LAND TENURE 


All land in the Colony is held on leasehold tenure 
granted by the Crown. With one or two rare exceptions, 
such as some of the existing holdings of the naval and 
military authorities and the precinct of St. John’s Cathedral, 
there is no freehold tenure. 


In the early days of the Colony, leases were granted 
for 75, 99 or 999 years. The present practice is for leases 
to be granted for 75 years, renewable for a furthér 75 
years at a re-assessed Crown rent. In the New Territories, 
in order to concide with the period of the lease from 
China, which will expire on 30 June 1997, Crown leases 
are conventionally expressed as being for the residue of a 
term of 75 years from 1 July 1898, renewable for a further 
24 years, less the last three days. 


Land administration in Hongkong and Kowloon is 
the responsibility of the Director of Public Works, who is 
concurrently the Building Authority. The Director also 
controls New Kowloon, which is that part of the New 
Territories situated immediately north of Boundary Street, 
Kowloon, and south of the Kowloon hills. The District 
Commissioner, New Territories, is responsible for land ad- 
ministration throughout the rest of the New Territories. 
Records of land grants by the Crown and of all private 
land transactions are kept in the Registrar-General’s De- 
partment (see under Law and Order) for Hongkong and 
Kowloon, and in the three District Offices, situated in 
Kowloon, Taipo and Ping Shan, for the whole of the New 
Territories, with the exception of certain lots which are 


administered by the Director of Public Works and are 
usually known as Inland Lots. These cover a large part 
of New Kowloon. Deeds relating to these are recorded 
in the Registrar-General’s Department. 


In recent years, certain groups of the 75-year Crown 
leases granted in the Colony’s early years, and chiefly 
affecting land in Kowloon, have reached their expiry dates. 
Public statements of Government policy in regard to the 
terms, and conditions under which new Crown leases would 
be granted were made in 1946 and 1949. Terms and con- 
ditions for new leases have already been agreed in a large 
number of cases, and other leases will become due for 
renewal in rapidly increasing numbers as further categories 
fall due. During the financial year 1954-5 revenue from 
renewals of this type of lease was $1,239,070. A further 
statement in 1952 intimated that the Government would be 
prepared to pay ex-gratia compensation for buildings law- 
fully erected on certain Kowloon lots, the leases of which 
could not be renewed owing to town planning requirements, 
and provision is made for possession of such lots to be 
retained until the land is required by Government. 


The Government’s general policy is to sell leases to 
the highest bidder at public auction. In certain instances 
land required for public utilities is sold by private treaty. 
Land for schools, clinics and certain other charitable pur- 
poses is usually sold by private treaty at preferential rates, 
varying from a purely nominal figure up to the current 
market value. 


Revenue obtained during the financial year 1954-5 
from the sale of land by auction amounted to $6,156,000, 
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while that arising from sale by private treaty, extensions of 
area, and grants in exchange was $4,537,000. 


Since 1948, with the approval of the Secretary of 
State, certain grants of land have, as a special measure and 
under certain conditions, been made by private treaty at 
roughly half the market value for the provision of cheap 
housing and for factory workers’ quarters. 


Policy concerning the sale or grant of Crown land is 
governed not so much by the availability as by the scarcity 
of all types of land. In order to ensure that available 
Crown land is put to the best possible use, all sales or 
grants are subject to a covenant wherein the lessee under- 
takes to develop the lot up to a certain rateable value 
within a specified period, the amount of expenditure depend- 
ing on the location and type of development allowed. In 
addition to the covenant, leases contain clauses controlling 
the use to which land may be put, in accordance with town 
planning. They also provide for the annual payment of 
‘Crown rent which is, however, relatively low compared with 
the annual economic value of the land. Until the lessee has 
fulfilled the building covenant, he is not permitted to sell 
or mortgage the property; but once he has fulfilled it, he is 
free of these particular restrictions, except where land has 
been sold by private treaty at a preferential rate. In cases 
of this type, the lessee is required not to dispose of the 
property. If he ceases to use it for its authorized purpose, 
it reverts to the Crown. 


The basic principle behind the disposal of Crown land 
is that the maximum use shall be made of it, either indus- 
trially, or for the provision of the greatest possible amount 
of living space compatible with town planning. Where it 
is not possible to dispose of land immediately, usually be- 
cause public services ane not yet available or because a 
site is reserved for some future purpose, the land is not 
left empty or unused, but is granted on a temporary annual 
licence. This policy particularly facilitates the development 
of small industries. The 1954-5 revenue from such licences 
was $3,379,368. 


New development programmes often involve the re- 
sumption of small agricultural lots. In general the Govern- 
ment’s policy is to pay cash compensation for such re- 
sumptions, although occasionally other land is granted in 
exchange. 


Shortly after the New Territories were incorporated 
into the Colony a Land Court was set up to hear the in- 
habitants’ claims to tenure of land, and all existing tenures 
thereby established were confirmed by the Hongkong Gov- 
ernment and recorded in a single Block Crown Lease. Such 
holdings are known as Old Schedule Lots. The Land Court 
completed its work in 1905. All land not recorded in the 
Block Crown Lease was deemed to be unleased Crown 
Land, leases of which might be sold at public auction, as 
in Hongkong and Kowloon. New Territories lands thus ac- 
quired are known as New Grant Lots. 


Most of the land in the New Territories is separately 
classified as either agricultural land or building land, and 
permission has to be obtained from the New Territories 
Administration for permission to convert land from one 
status to the other. In general when applications are re- 
ceived to convert land to building status the Administration 
requires the lessee to surrender his lots and receive in 
exchange a smaller area of equivalent value in building 
status. Minor buildings, such as watchmen’s sheds, pigstyes 
ete., i.e. buildings definitely concerned with farming, are 
usually allowed to be erected on agricultural land. In cases 
where the owner of an Old Schedule Lot in agricultural 
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status wishes to erect a house of traditional Chinese con- 
struction this is usually permitted without payment of a 
premium, provided the building will not interfere with any 
rural development or country town plan. 


New Territories land policy follows the same general 
lines as that for the urban area, particularly in the towns 
and in areas required for industrial development. In the 
more rural parts, the New Territories Administration is 
primarily concerned with preserving a balance between the 
sometimes conflicting needs of agricultural production on 
one side, and of urban development on the other. Some 
consideration has ito be taken of the fact that much of the 
best land is owned by clans established in the area for 
hundreds of years. By tradition a proportion of the rent 
raised from clan land is set aside by the clans themselves. 
for the upkeep of ancestral halls and observances, for pur- 
poses of clan welfare, and the maintenance of schools. 


Such land may not be disposed of without the written 
consent of all the clan members, sometimes numbering 
many hundreds, and the permission of the District Officer, 
who will not allow the clan holding to be reduced unless 
he is satisfied that it is in the best interests of the clan, 
and of the neighbourhood. 


Rents and values of agricultural land in the New Ter- 
ritories are customarily reckoned in paddy—convertible 
into money, in case a crop other than rice is grown, at the 
market rate of a specified variety. Crown Rents, however, 
are collected in cash at a rate fixed when the lease was 
granted. Most Crown Rents have thus progressively de- 
clined in relation to the customary value of agricultural 
land, and in some cases are now hardly worth the trouble 
of collection. 


An average rent for rice land would be about 1,600 
lbs. of paddy per acre per annum, or about 40% of the total 
annual yield from two crops. Though much of the land is 
owned by clans, individual holdings are uniformly small, 
averaging about 2 acres. There are very few farmers who 
cultivate more than 5 acres. Where land is rented it is 
usually on annual tenancy, and often the arrangement 
between landlord and tenant is verbal. 


The principal laws relating to land are the Buildings 
Ordinance (Cap. 123), the Town Planning Ordinance (Cap. 
131), and the New Territories Ordinance (Cap. 97). In 
addition there are important General and Special Conditions 
of Sale relating to all land in Hongkong and Kowloon and 
(in the New Territories) to all New Grant Lots. These 
Conditions vary according to the nature and position of 
the lots concerned, and are laid down, in their respective 
areas, by ithe Director of Public Works or the District 
Commissioner, New Territories. 


LAND UTILIZATION 


A survey made by the Department of Agriculture, 
Fisheries and Forestry in 1954 showed that 13% (about 
30,000 acres) of the total land area of the Colony was 
being used for agriculture and animal industries. The na- 
ture of the terrain precludes any extensive development of 
agriculture in new areas, but there is a certain amount of 
land formerly cultivated which has been allowed to become 
waste. If these lands, and other small marginal tracts, 
can be re-opened for cultivation, it is estimated that the 
amount of agricultural land could be enlarged by 10,000 
acres—from 138% to 16% of the Colony’s total area. The 
most practical form which planned land utilization can take 
in the very much larger parts of the rural zone which, due 
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to steep hills, poor soil and absence of water, are unsuit- 
able for agriculture, is afforestation. It is estimated that 
over 70,000 acres can, with time and persistence, be planted 
with trees. 


Against this must be to set the demands of a pre- 
dominantly urban colony with a rapidly rising population 
and a basis of economy that is becoming increasingly 
industrial. Urban industry is now Hongkong’s foremost 
employer and source of livelihood, and industries need land. 
Wherever possible, factories and urban extensions in coun- 
try zones are concentrated on land reclaimed from the sea 
—as at Kun Tong and Tsun Wan,—but towns such as Yuen 
Long, Taipo and Shatin are all expanding, and it is un- 
avoidable that in the process fields in the close vicinity 
of towns will be lost to agriculture. The land policy of 
the New Territories Administration restricts the process as 
far as is reasonably possible, but each year’s figures of 
agricultural acreage emphasize the struggle between the 
demands of town and country. 


During 1955 it is estimated that the total area under 
cultivation remained unchanged, but this was only achieved 
because the decreases in cultivated land near towns were 
statistically compensated for by the re-opening of, neglected 
land on hills and in less accessible areas. It cannot be 
expected that this balance will be maintained indefinitely. 


Indispensable adjuncts to the agricultural development 
of neglected land are improved communications and irriga- 
tion. Here the Government is receiving considerable assist- 
ance from Colonial Development and Welfare Funds (see 
Review of the Year), and from the Kadoorie Agricultural 
Aid Association. The parts of the New Territories parti- 
cularly in need are the Shataukok and Saikung regions, and 
Lantao Island. 


. There is a Rural Development Committee, appointed 
by the Governor in June 1954, with official and unofficial 
members, under the chairmanship of the District Commis- 
sioner, New Territories. Its duties are to advise the Govern- 
ment on all matters relating to New Territories development, 
in particular to the extension of agricultural credit and the 
preparation of Colonial Development and Welfare schemes, 


AGRICULTURE 


The annual production of milled rice in the New Ter- 
ritories is estimated at 17,680 metric tons, about enough to 
feed the whole population of. the Colony for a month. The 
next largest crop is vegetables, some production figures of 
which ane given below, under Marketing. It is estimated 
that the Colony produces about 65% of all the vegetables 
it consumes. Sweet potatoes are the most important winter 
crop, and small quantities of sugar-cane, groundnuts and 
millet are also grown in season. There is a certain amount 
of fruit-growing. 


As a result of restrictions on the export of certain 
products from China to the United States, New Territories 
farmers have developed a few export crops, such as water 
chestnuts and prepared vegetable and fruit products; but 
the increasing local demand for home-grown food limits 
the area that can be brought under export crops. This new 
development has, however, brought ready cash in certain 
zones, and broadened the economy of subsistence farming. 


Ploughs, harrows, and hand-tools are of local origin 
and give good service. There is nothing to be gained by 
adopting costly western tractors and implements. 


Where possible, two crops of, rice are grown on irri- 
gated land. The yield ranges from 30 times the seed on 
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the best land, to 4 times on thin hill soils. In places with 
access to town, vegetables are often grown on a portion of 
the fallow, following the second rice crop. In other areas, 
after the second crop the land is spelled by adopting a form 
of land rotation for the area under catch-crops. The greater 
use of fallow land for catch-cropping depends on water 
supply and maintaining the  soil’s fertility by artificial 
means. Chemical fertilizers are used when they can be 
afforded, but on the whole reliance is placed on traditional 
fertilizers, such as nightsoil, bone meal, ashes, duck feathers, 
meal cakes and dried pulverized animal manure. Vegetable 
farmers (many of them immigrants who do not own paddy 
land) usually cultivate very small areas, seldom more than 
one acre, and depend entirely on fertilizers in order to 
make intensive .use of their plots. 


1955, due to the weather, was a particularly difficult 
year for farmers. In January there occurred the coldest 
spell in 50 years; heavy frost damaged sweet potatoes, 
tomatoes, peppers, and other less frost-resistant vegetables. 
The prolonged drought that followed held up the sowing 
and transplanting of the year’s first rice crop, and in the 
torrential downpours which came when the drought finally 
broke, large areas were flooded at Sheung Shui, Yuen Long, 
San Tin, Chuk Yuen, Shui Pin Wai, and Lam Ti, causing 
further losses of rice and vegetable crops. Added to this, 
much of the paddy was attacked by stem borers. It is esti- 
mated that the average loss on the first crop, due to these 
various reasons, was over 30%. 


216 acres were under water-chestnuts for export to 
the United States. This is an increase of 64.8% over the 
previous year. The average yield is 30 piculs per tauchung 
(10.7 tons per acre) and the cash return $40-45 per picul 
(30c to 33.7¢ per lb.). The crop is grown under the same 
conditions as rice and supplants the second rice crop. 


Animals 


Pigs and all kinds of poultry, including quail, are the 
principal food animals reared. The hill country is too steep 
and too small in area to support grazing animals such as 
beef-cattle or sheep. The local cattle (used for draft and 
beef, but not for milk) are small hardy animals,’ suited 
for work in the small terraced fields typical of a large part 
of the Colony’s cultivated area. 


Recent estimates of the animal population of the Colony 
are: 


Cattle and buffalo (working animals) 
Dairy cattle 
Pigs 


UAE ok sccactis acs in's ssaale neuter 
Pigeons . 
Geese 
Turkeys 
Goats 
Rabbits 


There is one large dairy farm and several smaller ones. 
Dairy cattle are mainly Holstein, Ayrshire, and Shorthorns, 
originally imported from Australia, the United Kingdom 
and Canada, and revived from time to time by the importa- 
tion of fresh stock. The animals are stall-fed and rarely 
leave their byres. Production is maintained by the feeding 
of imported fodder and concentrates, supplemented by local- 
ly-grown guinea grass. All animals are tested for freedom 
from tuberculosis, but only a few of the larger farms main- 
tain tuberclefree herds. 
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Specialist breeders are responsible for most of the pig 
and poultry raising, which is on the intensive system. There 
is scope for rearing more pigs and poultry among small 
farmers, but hitherto farmers whose main crop is rice have 
shown little inclination towards systematic animal-rearing. 
This is partly due to lack of capital, shortage of locally- 
obtainable feed, and lack of experience in animal husbandry; 
‘but the fact that many villages have hitherto depended 
partly on remittances from abroad is another important 
factor which should not be overlooked. Loans from Gov- 
ernment sources, and loans and grants from the Kadoorie 
Agricultural Aid Association, are beginning to bring a signi- 
ficant change here. Local pork production, which at pre- 
sent stands at about 12% of requirement, is increasing, 
primarily due to this assistance, and to work done by the 
Department of Agriculture, Fisheries and Forestry in 
improving husbandry ‘methods, controlling disease, pro- 
viding boar centres, and organizing extension work amongst 
small farmers. Pork, however, is a most important item 
in Hongkong’s daily diet, and for it the Colony depends 
on the import from China of live pigs, over 500,000 of 
which are brought in annually. 


For eggs the Colony again depends a good deal on 
imports from China, but there are several large egg farms 
in the Colony, with imported birds, mostly White Leghorns. 
A steady demand for poultry meat is being increasingly met 
from local resources. There is also an overseas demand 
for dried and smoked ducks, and for preserved eggs. This 
has led to an extension of duck-raising in marshy areas. 


The meat consumed in the Colony is mainly imported 
on the hoof and during the year there has been an increase 


in the numbers of pigs, cattle and buffaloes passing through. 


the slaughterhouses. Among inedible livestock products, 
hides, pig bristles, and bone meal form the largest items, 
mainly imported from South-East Asia for re-export to 
Europe and the Middle East. 


Foot-and-mouth disease, which first appeared in 1954, 
has practically died out in the farming areas, although 
many cases of the disease are discovered amongst freshly 
imported slaughter stock in the quarantine yards. Govern- 
ment measures are taken to keep the Colony free of rinder- 
pest by annual inoculation of all bovine stock. Newcastle 
disease of poultry, although still taking a heavy toll, is now 
kept under control by inoculation. Some 2,000,000 doses. of 
vaccine are used annually. 


FISHERIES 


Marine fish is the primary product of Hongkong, and 
the fishing fleet is the largest of any port in the Colonies. 
It consists of over 6,000 junks, of various sizes and designs, 
and 31 Japanese-type trawlers, 12 of which are of British 
registry. They are manned by a sea fishing population of 
approx. 56,000, chiefly Tanka, operating from various ports 
and fishing centres, the most important of which are Aber- 
deen and Shaukiwan (on Hongkong Island), Cheung Chau, 
Tai O, Taipo and Saikung. 


Junks are built lecally from imported timber, of which 
China fir is the most popular. Due to continued shortages 
of this, however, more teak and yacal have been used. 
About 95% of the fleet is owner-operated, the rest being 
owner-directed, by fish dealers and fishing companies. 


The inshore fishing groundg for purse seiners, gill net- 
ters, shrimp trawlers and small liners are confined to the 
waters up to 20 fathom South of the Colony. Trawlers 
and long liners operate in waters from 30—65 fathoms 
along the coast of Kwangtung, from 111° 30’ to 116° E. and 
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20° 15’ to 22° 30’ N. A large number of the deep-sea 
vessels are sailing craft, and during the typhoon season, 
from July to October, their crews occupy themselves with 


repairing junks, nets, rigging, sails and equipment. 


The mechanized junk fleet increased from 702 to 890 
vessels in 1955, the major increases being among shrimp 
trawlers, small' long liners and purse seine net boats. De- 
spite this, however, the total quantity of fish landed was 
only 40,333 tons, as compared with 39,510 tons in 1954. 
This was mainly due to the poor season experienced by the 
purse seine net fishermen, 


Oyster-beds and fishponds 


Oyster culture in this region has a tradition of 700 
years behind it. At present the principal area concerned 
is Deep Bay, where, with assistance from the Department 
of Agriculture, Fisheries and Forestry, important improve- 
ments are being made in oyster culture methods, The area 
concentrated on consists of 4,575 acres on the New Terri- 
tories side of the Bay. Three areas of 10 acres each have 
been taken over by the Department, and following demon- 
strations of the Japanese hanging-drop method of culture 
(a considerable improvement on local traditional methods), 
the acreage under cultivation is now being gradually extend- 
ed into deeper water. Annual production, valued at $1,400,- 
000, is about 1,000 tons of fresh oyster meat, the bulk of 
which is processed into dried meat and into juice, for ex- 
port. 


In Tolo Harbour attempts are being made to introduce 
edible oysters, and two varieties of pearl oyster are under 
observation. 


There are about 500 acres of ponds used for fish 
farming, producing annually about 350 tons of carp and 
mullet. After three successive years of experimenting on 
raising carp in rice-fields, it is now considered that, for 
various reasons, this form of culture is not at present 
suited to local farming requirements. 


Dealers exported 22m. fish fry by air and sea, the main 
destinations being Singapore, Thailand, Taiwan and Japan. 


Further statistical data on the fishing industry are given 
below, under Marketing. 


FORESTRY 


Forestry plays a dual role in Hongkong. In the catch- 
ment areas of the Colony’s ever-expanding water supply 
system, a thick forest cover is essential to prevent erosion 
and silting of reservoirs, and to promote regularity of 
stream-flow by inducing maximum retention of water in the 
soil. In other areas, well-managed village forests can pro- 
vide the rural population with an added source of income 
from the sale of timber, as well as with stakes for agricul- 
tural purposes and small timber for the construction of 
houses and animal pens. The chief rural fuel is grass. 


The Forestry Division of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Fisheries and Forestry is the prime mover in all that 
concerns afforestation. 


To meet the needs of an increased planting programme, 
started in 1954, the Division continued its training of senior 
staff and the establishment of nurseries and district forest 
centres, virtually completing the reorganization which the 
new programme entailed. A manual of instructions for 
forestry staff was prepared with the aim of coordinating 
work throughout the districts; species trials continued; ant 
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plans were drawn up for establishing 1,000 acres of new 
plantations in 1956, including for the first time an area 
on Lantao Island. At the same time, efforts were made to 
attract villagers to the new scheme of assistance for the 
planting of village forestry lots, and to extend amenity 
planting throughout the New Territories. 


Tai Lung Nursery—a new 23-acre forest nursery near 
Fanling—the formation of which began in July 1954, was 
practically completed by the end of 1955. This nursery has 
been laid out with an integrated system of internal roads, 
piped water supply, nursery buildings, stores, offices and 
staff quarters, for the economical production of 1,000,000 
plants annually. Already well stocked, it will come into full 
production in 1956. 


Planting work is best carried out during the cooler wet 
weather of spring and early summer. 1955 was not a 
favourable year, due to the early drought, and the bulk of 
the planting had to be delayed until the hcavy rains and 
hot .wealther of June and July. Frequent replanting was 
necessary, and because of unfavourable weather and limited 
supplies of planting material, it was not possible to reach 
the target of 850 acres of new plantations for 1955. Just 
over 700 acres were planted, and in some cases repeatedly 
replanted, giving however a fair measure of success in 
spite of adverse conditions. Planting continued in the 
catchment areas of the Jubilee, Tai Lam Chung and Kow- 
loon Reservoirs, at Taipo Kau Forest Reserve, and also in 
a new area, to be known as Pat Heung Forest Reserve, 
which extends from Sek Kong westward to join the Tai Lam 
Chung catchment area, to which it will be linked by catch- 
water. 


The scheme of assistance to village forestry was re- 
vised in 1954 to make it more attractive to villagers. The 
Forestry Division now offers full assistance to villagers to 
establish on their lots a small trial area of 5—10 acres, 
showing the advantages of correct forestry techniques and 
the most suitable tree species. The response has been good, 
and trial plantations of this kind were established on a 
number of lots in the Saikung region and, for the first time, 
in other areas—including Castle Peak and Pat Heung. It 
is hoped that interest will continue to spread, and that, as 
the lessons of good forest management are learned, country 
people will be able to carry on profitable forestry with the 
minimum of help and advice from the Division’s staff. 


In January a serious fire broke out in the Shing Mun 
area (Jubilee Reservoir) during the drought, and rapidly 
spread over an area two miles long, threatening nearly 
1,000 acres of young plantation. It burned from midday 
until the next morning, and it was only by the most persis- 
tent efforts of a large section of the forestry staff that’ it 
was brought under control and damage restricted to 135 
acres. This serious loss drew attention to the dangers of 
fire in the increasing areas of new plantation, and plans 
for adequate fire control, started in 1954, were brought into 
effect before the end of 1955. A system of paths and fire 
barriers was made in each forest area; new fire look-outs 
were brought into use; field telephones were obtained for 
rapid spotting and reporting of fires; portable fire pumps 
were obtained from the U.S.A., and a publicity campaign 
appealing to the public to avoid careless fires and “Keep 
Hongkong Green” was planned. In this way it is hoped to 
prevent serious fire losses jn future. Protection against 
illegal woodcutting continued, but damage from this source 
was insignificant. 


Apart from Government work in afforestation, the only 
large-scale forest project in the Colony is a scheme started 
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in 1953 by the Lantao Development Company in a pre- 
dominantly upland area in the hinterland of Tai Pak, a 
small village on the east coast of Lantao. This is the 
Colony’s first eommercial venture in forestry, and its pro- 
moters are working to a ten-year programme of planting; 
in addition to the standard varieties, Australian hoop pine 
is being introduced. 


ADMINISTRATION AND POLICY 


The Department of Agriculture, Fisheries and Forestry 
was founded in 1950, and now consists of four divisions: 
Agriculture, Animal Industries, Fisheries (marine and fresh- 
water) and Forestry. It has expanded rapidly since 1953, 
and its overall policy is to protect and develop plant and 
animal resources. The Department gives technical advice 
and assistance to farmers, fishermen, administrators and 
others, and, by afforestation and the teaching and demon- 
stration of approved farming and forestry practices, en- 
courages the conservation of vital water supplies, soil and 
soil fertility. The Director of the Department is a member 
of the Rural Development Committee, referred to earlier, 
under Land Utilization. Each Division is under a fully- 
qualified technical officer, and the staff includes 18 assistants 
and supervisors holding degrees from various Chinese uni- 
versities. 


A broad policy for the development of agriculture 
and animal industries was submitted to the Government by 
the Director and accepted in principle towards the close 
of the year. This policy envisages the improvement of 
irrigation and communications throughout the New Terri- 
tories, planned settlement of undeveloped land, the diversi- 
fication of farming to include the extension of animal in- 
dustries, a soil survey of the Colony, and planned experi- 
mental work directed to the introduction of new crops, the 
improvement of existing crop varieties, soil fertility, and 
the control of pests and diseases of crops and animals. The 
Division of Animal Industries, which is a new development, 
became responsible for all animal husbandry and disease 
control work. 


The headquarters of the department is at Laichikok, 
and there are eight agricultural stations, at Castle Peak, 
Tsun Wan, Sheung Shui, Taipo, Shatin and Saikung, on 
Taimoshan, and at Silver Mine Bay on Lantao Island. Fores- 
try district headquarters and nurseries are. strategically 
placed for afforestation and protection, and fisheries centres 
are located at Aberdeen, Shaukiwan, Taipo and Kam Tin. 
A fishing centre at Cheung Chau was completed in 1955, 
and a new centre is contemplated for Saikung. 


The Agriculture Division carried out investigation work 
on crops, including variety trials, seed selection, soil fertility 
studies, manurial trials, and pest and disease control, at 
Castle Peak Main Station and Sheung Shui Vegetable Sta- 
tion. Extension, advice, educational and observation work 
on crops and animal husbandry are the functions of district 
agricultural officers operating from the district stations. 
The extension staff is aided by two teams concerned with 
pest control and survey duties. 


The Animal Industries Division is concerned with pig 
and poultry breeding work at Castle Peak, Sheung Shui Pig 
Station, and Saikung Agricultural Station. More attention 
is now being given to local breeds of poultry and pig stock, 
to the White Leghorn as an egg-producer, and the Japanese 
Middle White and Berkshire pig breeds. This is the result 
of four years. of study of many imported breeds in the light 
of market requirements. The division is also responsible 
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for animal disease control, and investigations into animal 
diseases and animal husbandry. 

The Fisheries Division carried owt experimental fishing 
from the motor research trawler Alister Hardy, with an 
otter trawl and a Danish seine, in cooperation with the 
Fisheries Research Unit of Hongkong University. The Divi- 
sion’s 30-foot fishing boat continued to be used for demon- 
stration shrimp beam trawling, inshore otter trawling and 
purse seining. Nylon nets were introduced to fishermen, 
and experiments were made on the preservation of ramie 
and cotton fishing nets. With the help of the Marine De- 
partment, plans for a second 30-foot boat, with a much- 
improved hull form and embodying many changes in general 
arrangement (all of which could be adopted with advantage 
by fishermen), were completed at the end of the year. This 
vessel, which will be constructed in a primitive junk-building 
yard from templets provided by the Division, will be used 
to demonstrate the use of the Norwegian mechanical net 
roller. This will make it possible for purse seiner fishermen 
to operate a net approximately four times the size of their 
present nets. Other activities of the Fisheries Division in- 
clude a scheme for loans to fishermen for winches and for 
mechanization of their junks, financed by Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare.. 75 loans, varying from $600 to $10,000 
each, were made, A’ fisheries exhibition was held in 
January, at which diesel engines, fishing gear and other 
equipmen|t were displayed. The exhibition was visited by 
nearly 80,000 persons. Training facilities for fishermen 
continued to be provided. 124 coxswains, 25 engineers, and 
11 skippers of British-registered trawlers passed examina- 
tions set by the Marine Department, and were granted Cer- 
tificates of Competency. 


The Forestry Division’s activities are described above, 
under Forestry. 


The Kadoorie Agricultural Aid Association, working 
closely with the Department, continued to give invaluable 
practical assistance in agricultural development. Village 
requirements for the construction or repair of wells, dams, 
irrigation channels, paths and bridges were investigated by 
the District Officers of the three districts into which the 
New Territories are divided, and in all cases where assis- 
tance seemed warranted, but which were beyond the capaci- 
ty of the local public works vote operated by the New 
Territories Administration, the requirements were referred 
to the Association, which generously provided tens of thou- 
sands of bags of cement for smal] but important works of 
this kind. Free gifts of pigs and pigstyes were made, and 
during the drought pumps were supplied to assist irriga- 
tion. 


The sponsors of the Association, Messrs, Lawrence and 
Horace Kadoorie, made a gift of $250,000 to the Govern- 
ment to start a loan fund for farmers, and the Govern- 
ment, in accepting the gift, made a dollar-for-dollar contri- 
bution and introduced the necessary legislation to enable 
the fund to be established. Known as the Kadoorie Agri- 
cultural Aid Loan Fund, it is operated by the Department 
of Agriculture, Fisheries and Forestry, with the Director 
as trustee. 


MARKETING 
Fish Marketing Organization 


With the aim of promoting general development in the 
fishing industry, the Government controls the wholesale 
marketing and transport of all marine fish, and operates a 
Fish Marketing Organization which, by reducing the profits 
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of middlemen, ensures that fishermen receive reasonable and 
steady returns for their catch. This: in turn encourages 
them to try out new gear and improve methods of fishing, 
and makes possible a general improvement in their condi- 
tions of livelihood. The Fish Marketing Organization, the 
senior personnel of which are members of the Civil Service, 
is controlled by the Director of Marketing, but maintains 
itself out of a 6% commission charged on all sales. The 
Organization is so devised that, with the future develop- 
ment of cooperative societies, it could eventually become a 


cooperative organization independent of Government. The 
Director of Marketing is concurrently Registrar of Co- 
operative Societies. 

The Organization was started in October 1945. It now 


controls four wholesale fish markets—at Aberdeen, Shauki- 
wan, Yaumati, and Taipo. As fishermen operate from 
various scattered ports, internal transport to bring the fish 
from village or port to main market is important. Collect- 
ing centres have been set up in the main fishing towns, and 
from these the Organization provides land or sea transport 
to convey catch to the markets. 


At the markets the fish is sorted and graded, prepared 
in suitably sized lots, weighed, and sold by public auction, 
The proceeds of sale (less the 6% commission) may be col- 
lected at the markets by individual fishermen shortly after 
their catches have been sold, or returned to the collecting 
centres to be collected at the sellers’ convenience. 


The species of marine fish landed in greatest quantity 
during 1955 were: 


Average wholesale 


Piculs Tons price in ¢ percatty 
Golden Thread. ........ 80,880 4,814 T7 
Congeta Pike: Oi. Juskoiere 44,117 2,626 47 
Red Sea Bream ........ 40,130 2,889 65 
LizZaT OE ISD. Wis cicisie o sieinin'e 34,724 2,067 31 
Yellow Croaker...... 22,636 1,347 93 
Hair Tail. c.vcscsecces 20,390 1,214 42 


The following figures show the increase in local land- 
ings of marine fish over the past five years. 


Piculs Tons Value 
$ 
1951 506,606 30,155.1 39,122,237 
1952 578,565 34,438 .4 38,517,861 
1953 528,184 31,439.5 41,676,354 
1954 663,769 39,510.1 42,977,489 
1955 677,599 40,333.3 36,800,531 


Below are the average wholesale prices of fish sold in 
the markets over the same period, in cents per catty. 


Fresh Fish Salt Fish 
1951 82 65 
1952 70 56 
1953 80 74 
1954 67- 55 
1955 56 43 


Wholesale prices of fish this year have been the lowest 
since the Organization started; and from the fishermen’s 
point of view 1955 may be described as a bad year. This 
is, paradoxically, largely a result of the success of the 
Government’s measures toward developing the fishing indus- 
try and mechanizing the fleet. Although Hongkong still im- 
ports the large amount of fresh-water fish consumed, the 
supply of marine fish is now evidently level with demand, 
and it would appear that the next step required is to export 
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and develop reliable overseas markets for Hongkong’s 


marine fish surplus, presumably in dried form. 


The commercial export of salt-dried fish was seriously 
affected when the Chinese authorities banned its import 
into China in 1950. This ban is still in force, but local 
merchants have been able to find new outlets, and markets 
have been established in Singapore, Indonesia, the Philip- 
pines, Canada and the United States. 


In order to provide credit for productive purposes for 
local fishermen, the Fish Marketing Organization set up a 
revolving loan fund in September 1946. The fund has re- 
volved many times; 2,643 loans, amounting to $2,533,944, 
have been issued, of which $1,996,871 has already been re- 
paid. 


In the Organization’s welfare programme, education 
continues to play a major part. Over 1,350 fishermen’s 
children are receiving educdtion at schools wholly or 
partially financed by the Organization. 


Vegetable Marketing Organization 


The Government’s arrangements for vegetable market- 
ing may be described as a companion scheme to that for 
fish marketing. The control operated applies to the whole- 
saling and transport of vegetables in Kowloon and the New 
Territories. Hongkong Island remains a free market 
(largely for imported vegetables), the aim of the arrange- 
ments being to protect and assist vegetable-growers in the 
New Territories. 


The scheme, started in September 1946, now operates 
under the Agricultural Products (Marketing) Ordinance, 
1952, which provides for the appointment of the Director 
of Marketing, as a corporation sole, and for the establish- 
ment of an Advisory Board, with the Director as chairman, 
and four other members nominated by the Governor. 


The areas to which vegetable production is chiefly con- 
fined are considerable distances from the wholesale vegetable 
market in Yaumati, Kowloon. To overcome transport diffi- 
culties, the Organization established collecting centres 
throughout the New Territories. From these centres, and 
from 16 vegetable marketing cooperative societies operated 
by farmers themselves, vegetables are conveyed to market 
by a fleet of diesel lorries owned by the Organization, and 
originally purchased with the assistance of loans from 
Colonial Development and Welfare. 


With the exception of certain services provided by the 
cooperative societies for their members, the Organization’s 
staff is responsible for the handling of all vegetables intend- 
ed for sale at the market from their receipt at collecting 
centres, and for the return of the proceeds of sales to the 
same centres, where farmers may collect them at their con- 
venience. For all services given by the Organization a 
commission of 10% of the sale price is charged. In the 
case of vegetables marketed through cooperative societies, 
however, 30% of this commission is refunded to each 
society, in payment for those services which they have pro- 
vided, and which would otherwise have been the responsi- 
bility of the Organization. 


The introduction of orderly marketing facilities, to- 
gether with the provision of loans and the supply of cheap 
fertilizer, has been an important factor in stimulating 
vegetable production. To this should be added that among 
the refugees who have entered the Colony since the war have 
been significant numbers of vegetable-growers from nearby 
‘districts of Kwangtung. A combination of these two fea- 
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tures probably gives the answer to the satisfactory results 
obtained. 


The weights and values of vegetables handled by the 
Organization over the past five years are as follows: 


Locally-Produced Piculs Tons Value ($) 
LOGE, | cabidedsigeciseacuens 668,225 39,775 14,309,426 
LOREe) Wevhasocmevnewak 778,617 46,043 13,326,294 
2988 psec cdianameseuanee 846,739 60,401 15,565,307 
1954 = seccccccescccces 1,019,692 60,696 18,259,193 
LOGGs  niidsewmuayeans ces 1,117,629 66,526 19,939,762 
Imported Piculs Tons Value ($) 
1961 og Win nica rsh ee aie 229,130 13,639 4,651,244 
1962" Wisse stuccsievaie 202,786 12,071 3,755,809 
TORS) Ow ocip aie sis slabs asics 247,359 14,724 4,297,299 
Wee esis civicsies onfice 193,479 11,517 4,266,494 
MORG  Swweis motets esis 105,656 6,289 2,164,460 


One of the important services undertaken by the 
Organization is the distribution of nightsoil to vegetable 
farmers. Started by the Organization in 1952, this con- 
tinues to operate with success, with the cooperation of tha 
Urban Services Department. 


Short-term loans to improve and encourage agriculture 
in the New Territories continued to be available to farmers 
from the J. E. Joseph Trust Fund. Since the Fund was in- 
augurated, in July 1954, over 4,000 loans were issued, 
totalling approx. $875,000. Valuable assistance has also 
been received from Colonial Development & Welfare Funds; 
during 1955 grants received from this source amounted to 
$37,485. The C.D. and W. loans of $300,000 for the pur- 
chase of diesel lorries were fully repaid this year. 


The main types of vegetables grown locally and im- 
ported are shown below, with average wholesale prices. 


Locally-Produced Average wholesale 


Piculs Tons price in ¢ per catty 
White cabbage ......... 316,669 18,849 il 
Flowering cabbage ACen 91,805, 5,465 20 
Mustard-leaf cabbage 14,271 4,421 15 
ULHI  p acne gps saievae 70,714 4,209 11 
Chinese kale ......++-- $9,262 2,287 20 
Imported Average wholesale 
Piculs Tons price in ¢ per catty 
Tientsin cabbage ...... 11,975 713 18 
Hairy squash = .....csese 10,701 637 15 
Chinese melon. ......-- 10,537 627 14 
DATO ie siete ds sleitis cxnante saa 5,677 338 23 
Trish potato cc csenscnscs 5,025 299 18 


COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES 


Since the appointment of the Registrar of Cooperative 
Societies, in May 1950, and the formation of the Coopera- 
tive and Marketing Department in August of the same 
year, the cooperative movement has made satisfactory pro- 
gress. During 1951, 3 societies were registered; this num- 
ber rose to 10 in 1952, and to 31 the following year. A 
further 21 societies were established in 1954, and by the 
close of 1955 there were 86 societies in operation. This 
is a record increase of 34 societies in a single year. The 
new ones were 2 vegetable marketing societies, 3 fisher- 
men’s thrift and loan societies, 1 fishermen’s credit & mar- 
keting society, 21 pig-raising societies, 5 building societies, 
1 irrigation society and 1 consumers’ society. 


There are at present 12 types of society, the functions 
and scale of operations of which are given here briefly. 
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Federation of Vegetable Marketing Societies. Register- 
ed in March 1953, the Federation was established to im- 
prove cooperation and liaison among individual vegetable 
marketing societies, and to undertake a number of functions 
collectively on behalf of its 16 member-societies. 


Vegetable Marketing Societies. These 16 societies col- 
lect and assist in the marketing of vegetables grown by 
members, and distribute loans obtained collectively from 
the Joseph Trust Fund. Over 61% of vegetables produced 
locally were marketed through them, and through farmers’ 
collecting centres (embryo cooperative societies). 


Fishermen’s Thrift & Loan Societies. The first of this 
type was registered in September 1952, its progress being 
carefully watched by fishermen, who by nature are ex- 
tremely cautious in adopting new ideas. It proved success- 
ful, and there are now 28 societies, the functions of which 
are to encourage their members to save money, and to 
arrange for the disbursal of loans obtained from the Fish 
Marketing Organization. 


Fishermen’s Credit & Marketing Society. Registered in 
August 1955 this is the first of its kind in Hongkong. Its 
functions are similar to those of a thrift & loan society, but 
in addition it owns and operates a mechanized vessel for 
collecting fish on the high seas from its members, and under- 
takes to convey catch to market and make arrangements for 
sale, 


Federation of Pig-Raising Societies. Registered in 
November 1954, the Federation was established to improve 
liaison among pig-raising cooperatives and assist member- 
societies in their contacts with Government Departments. 


Pig-Raising Societies. The first of these was establish- 
ed in March 1952, with the aim of developing pork supplies 
in the Colony. Several societies have purchased boars and 
assist their members in obtaining feed on _ credit, with 
financial aid from the Joseph Trust Fund. 


Salaried Workers’ Thrift & Loan Societies. The first 
of these was established in June 1953 by workers and 
officers of the Nightsoil Distribution Centre in Tsun Wan, 
operating under the Vegetable Marketing Organization. 
Following its success, a similar society was registered in 
September 1953 by employees of the Fish & Vegetable Mar- 
keting Organizations, including civil servants. The aims 
are to encourage members to save, and to utilize savings for 
small] individual] loans. 


Cooperative Building Societies. To ease the housing 
problem and to assist civil servants wishing to obtain 
their own quarters, the Government has provided financial 
aid in the form of loans through the medium of these 
societies. The first and largest (386 members) was formed 
in March 1954, and was followed by the registration of five 
smaller societies this year. Their functions are to apply 
to the Government for necessary loans and building sites, 
and to ensure that proper repayments are made. 


Irrigation Societies. To ensure water supplies and 
irrigation facilities for members. Situated where irriga- 
tion is difficult, the 2 societies own and operate pumps for 
obtaining water from streams and conveying it to members’ 
fields. 


Draft Animal Society. To obtain draft animals, and 
make them available to members for work in their fields. 


Fishpond Society. Registered in December 1954, and 
situated at Luk Keng, near Shataukok, this Society aims to 
develop and improve pond fish culture. It operates under 
the advice of the Fisheries Division of the Department of 
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Agriculture, Fisheries and Forestry, obtaining initial finan- 
cial help from the Kadoorie Agricultural Aid Association. 


Credit and Consumers’ Society. Registered in 1955, 
this society was formed by 226 members of the Forestry 
Division of the Department of Agriculture, Fisheries & 
Forestry. Its aims are those of a salaried workers thrift 
& loan society, but with the added function of purchasing 
consumer goods in bulk for re-sale to members. 


The policy of the Cooperative and Marketing Depart- 
ment has been to ensure that developments are properly 
planned and economically sound, and to improve understand- 
ing of cooperative principles in general. The growth of the 
cooperative movement in the Colony has been due in very 
large measure to encouragement given by the Government, 
to assistance and guidahce by departmental officials, to 
Government financial aid, to the Fish and Vegetable Market- 
ing Organizations, the Kadoorie Agricultural Aid Associa- 
tion Fund, and the J. E. Joseph Fund. 


MINING 


There is mining of iron, lead, wolfram, graphite and 
kaolin clay. The production is nearly all exported: iron ore 
and kaolin to Japan, lead ore to the United Kingdom and 
Europe, wolfram to France and the United Kingdom, and 
graphite to the United States. 


A notable event in the year’s mining was the discovery 
of beryl in two areas, one of which is being thoroughly 
prospected in order to ascertain whether the ore can be 
worked on a commercial basis. 


The graphite mine on West Brother Island continues 
to show good production results. The type of amorphous 
graphite produced finds a ready market, and two new areas 
in other parts of the New Territories are being prospected. 
Prospecting is also being carried out in the Lam Tsuen 
valley zone for lead. 


By the end of the year preparations had almost been 
completed to change the Ma On Shan iron mine from open- 
cast to underground working. During the transition period 
the ore dressing plant was fully employed processing dumps 
of low grade ore accumulated during the past five years. 
Kaolin clay pits were actively mined, and there has also 
been keen interest in feldspar and quartz. 


The Colony’s output of minerals for the year was: 


Production 

in tons Value ($) 
FEOD'  siviclatsh ae: satatiasawal eects. 115,500 4,620,000 
Olayiael Soeicds steigasa cates eee et 5,432 325,920 
Graphite Ggice.i:sicimaseesiscee de 1,585.25 121,076 
Quartz & Feldspar ............ 692.9 20,790 
BORE Ts KOREN sos vstamoesiren' sears 384.7 326,995 
Wolfram (WO 8 65%)  ...... 238.01 154,650 
Beryl (Be O 10/12%) ........ 1 2,000 
Molybdenum. i.iheonscrssvenss 02 142 


The Mines Department is under the gene.al control of 
the Commissioner of Labour, in his capacity as Commissioner 
of Mines, and is headed by a Superintendent. 


The Mining Ordinance, 1954, provides for the issue of 
prospecting and mining licences by the Commissioner, and 
of mining leases up to 21 years by the Land Officer’ The 
Ordinance has been amended during 1955 so as to permit, 
the issue of prospecting and mining licences for longer 
periods than previously. Authorized buyers’ licences for 
the sale and purchase of mineral ores are approved anid 
issued by the Superintendent of Mines. 
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FINANCE & COMMERCE 


WHEAT PRODUCTION AND TRADE 


Supply and Demand in 1956/57: 
At the beginning of the 1956/57 mar- 
keting season supplies of wheat con- 
tinue to be abundant, but there are 
also prospects of increasing demand. 
In U.S., preliminary figures show an 
end-of-season carry-over of 28.0 mil- 
lion tons and a new crop slightly larger 
than last year’s. The 1956 harvest, 
estimated at 25.6 million tons, was of 
exceptional quality with regard to pro- 
tein and moisture content. Total sup- 
ply would thus add up to between 53.6 
and 53.8 million tons (if average im- 
ports from Canada are included) to 
furnish domestic and export needs, 
which may not exceed 26 million tons. 
For Canada, the new crop—on a re- 
duced area—is estimated at slightly 
above 11.0 million tons and this, to- 
gether with the carry-over of more 
than 14.0 million tons, is ample to pro- 
vide for domestic and foreign needs of 
approximately 13.6 million tons. End- 
of-year reserves in Australia will ap- 
parently be smaller than originally ex- 
pected; sowings for the new crop have 
been reduced substantially. However, 
the total supply of wheat is anticipated 
to be sufficient to cover all domestic 
and export requirements. Argentina’s 
carry-over at the end of November will 
be only about one million tons, and 
the increase of 12 percent in the wheat 
acreage over last season’s level is pro- 
bably too small to offset a reduction 
in total supplies compared with 1955/ 
56. France will be a net importer on 
account of frost damage to its crop 
and has already contracted for 500,000 
tons, mainly with U.S.; its total pur- 
chases may exceed one million tons 
which will be required to maintain ex- 
port trade in flour. Sweden may have 
difficulty in finding the supplies for ex- 
port which it normally sells abroad. 
The situation in Turkey is still rather 
obscure, but judging from its imports 
from U.S., as well as other indications, 


its exports may not exceed 500,000 
tons. 


Demand for bread wheats may be 
above last year’s level. With the ex- 
ception of Italy, Spain, and Greece, 
Western Europe suffered from late 
winter frosts. More recently, persis- 
tent rains in Germany and storms in 
U.K. caused additional damage. The 
Danube floods severely hit crop land in 
Yugoslavia and there are indications 
that the unusually long winter may 
have influenced sowings unfavorably in 
certain areas in U.S.S.R. Outside 
Europe, importers’ requirements also 
appear strong. Japan, Egypt, and In- 
donesia will not require less wheat 
than last year. Brazil has contracted 


ed during 1954/55. 


for 800,000, 320,000 and 45,500 tons 
in Argentina, Uruguay, and U.S. (under 
Public Law 480), respectively. Paki- 
stan has purchased 190,000 tons, also 
under special terms, and India has 
purchased a very considerable amount 
from the U.S. (3.5 million tons) for 
the establishment of a reserve. Other 
factors remaining stable, the above in- 
dications point to an increased world 
wheat import demand in 1956/57. 


Trade in 1955/56 above expectations: 
Increased export activity in U.S. and 
Canada during the closing weeks of the 
past marketing year (July-June) re- 
sulted in larger shipments of wheat 
and wheat flour than was originally 
expected. Figures available in August, 
although still preliminary, point to 
total world exports of about 27.8 mil- 
lion tons as against 25.9 million a 
year ago. Of this total, the four 
major exporting countries sold around 
23.2 million tons, France 2.3 million, 
and all the other exporters about 2.2 
million.* U.S. shipments—aided by 
surplus disposal measures and by the 
bad 1956 crop outlook in several Euro- 
pean countries—amounted to slightly 
above 9 million tons or 23 _ percent 
more than the 7.4 million tons export- 
Canadian sales, at 
more than 8 million tons, were 19 per- 
cent larger than the year before; this 
increase was due to the unusually large 
purchases by Eastern Europe and 
U.S.S.R. Australia exported approxi- 
mately 300,000 tons more than in the 
previous year and Argentina about 
500,000 tons less. 


Sales under the International Wheat 
Agreement: Although total exports of 
wheat and wheat flour from exporting 
countries which participated in the 
1953 International Wheat Agreement 
(‘IWA), excepting France, were larger 
in 1955/56 than during the previous 
year, sales under IWA amounted only 
to 6.9 million tons or about one mil- 
lion tons less than the 1954/55 figure. 
The 1955/56 sales represented there- 
fore only 64 percent of the guaran- 
teed quantities and about 25 percent 
of world trade. Guaranteed purchases 
for the new International Wheat 
Agreement have not yet been deter- 
mined. Ratifications of the document 
by importing countries amounted to 
about 7.2 million tons out of the 8.2 
million tons guaranteed by the export- 
ing countries. The deadline for rati- 
fication is 1 December and it is expect- 
ed that the quantities guaranteed by 
both. importers and exporters will be 
brought into balance. 


* Because of lack of data, this figure excludes 
trade between U.S.S.R. and Eastern . Europe. 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE 
MARKETS 


November 19th to 24th, 1956 


Speculators were in a flurry. The 
topic of all talks was the crossrate. 
Sterling showed more weakness in New 
York and the HK$ here quoted alarm- 
ingly low against free TT New York. 
The week’s top was reached at HK$650 
for TT while the bottom was 6393 for 
notes, corresponding to crosses, at the 
official HK$/£ parity, to US$2.46 and 
2.50 for TT high and notes low respec- 
tively. Thus the open market depre- 
ciation of sterling has reached here 11 
to 12%. 


And that all is the result of the Suez 
‘incident’. Obviously, and as already 
the market has shown towards its close 
last week, the top rate was very much 
overdone and better reason has pre- 
vailed. It is probable that the free 
TT New York will rise in the next few 
weeks. It cannot possibly be to the 
advantage of the US and the so-called 
free world at large that sterling should 
be allowed to drift to so low levels 
as we have witnessed during the last 
few weeks. 


Business was active and even hectic. 
Turnover in the free market came to 
US$43 million spot and 4.3 m. in 
futures. The average daily speculative 
position was US$53 m. These are re- 
markable figures. How much gold has 
‘lost face’ was recently proved by the 
antics of the US$ market compared to 
those of the bullion market; specula- 
tors and hedgers dashed headlong into 
US$ but in gold there was relative 
calm. The gold cross here has now 
reached almost US$38 which is still 
only $3 up on the US Treasury buy- 
ing price. 


The local free market has assumed 
even more importance for the whole 
Far Eastern. region which is being 
proved in days of crisis and exchange 
fluctuations. Speculators, operators, 
merchants, bullion dealers, investment 
brokers etc. are all congregating here, 
or have their authorised agents, with 
the result that US$, Canadian $, and 
practically all East and SE Asian cur- 
rencies (drafts, TT, commercial papers, 
bank accounts, private accounts, go- 
down warrants etc.) are increasingly 
dealt in. Hongkong remains the free 
market centre for this part of the 
world, and is the largest in all Asia. 
There are considerable amounts of 
money transacted in many other Asian 
cities but, apart from limited free 
markets in such eentres as Bangkok, 
Aden etc., such deals are considered in 
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almost all countries as illicit and ‘black 
market’ and certain unpleasant risks 
have consequently to be taken. In 
Hongkong, life in this respect is a pure 
pleasure. 


The oversea Chinese in SE Asia know 
that well; and it is presumed that the 
financial authorities in Peking appre- 
ciate the position of Hongkong in the 
above connection, and for this reason 
—one more in the long chain of rea- 
sons which we like to impute to Peking 
—Hongkong may continue to bask in 
the sunshine of what critics call an 
artificial prosperity. 


* * * 
U.S.$ 

TT. T.T. Notes Notes 
Nov. High Low High Low 
19 $64314 642 641% 63914 

20 643 642 641% 640 
21 648 645 64614 643% 
22 650 64814 64714 645144 
23 648144 647% 644% 64356 
24 645 64314 641% 6401% 


D.D. rates: High 648 Low 640%. 
Trading totals: T.T. US$3,600,000; 
Notes cash US$610,000, forward US 
$4,340,000; D.D. US$480,000. The 
market was steady and rates rallied 
on political news in London with 
speculators dominating the market. In 
the T.T. sector, gold and general im- 
porters continued buying; funds from 


Japan, Korea, Bangkok and _ the 
Philippines were offered. In the 
Notes market, speculators bought 


feverishly and shippers demanded cash 
notes; business increased very much. 
Change over interest favoured sellers 
and aggregated $9.40 per US$1,000, 
while positions taken by speculators 
averaged US$54 million per day. In 
the D.D. sector, business also _ in- 
creased. 


Far Eastern Exchange: Highest and 
lowest rates per foreign currency unit 
in HK$ Philippines 1.765—1.7575, 
Japan 0.0155—0.0153, Malaya 1.875, 
Vietnam 0.06—0.05649, Thailand 
0.2832. Sales: Pesos 520,000, Yen 
180 million, Malayan $450,000, Piastre 
18 million, and Baht 9 million. 


Agreed Merchant ems rates: 
Selling and buying per foreign cur- 
rency unit in HK$: England 16.202— 
16.10, Australia 13.016—12.757, New 
Zealand 16.202—15.867, United States 
5.839—5.755, Canada 6.0836—5.9925, 
India 1.216—1.205, Pakistan 1.218— 
1.204, Ceylon 1.219—1.207, Burma 
1.216—1.205, Malaya 1.889—1.871. 
Selling per foreign currency unit in 
HK$: South Africa 16.236, _Switzer- 
land 1.3322, Belgium 0.11696, West 
Germany 1.39138. 


Chinese Exchange: People’s Bank 
Yuan notes quoted at $1.60 per Yuan. 
Taiwan Bank Dollar notes quoted at 
$164—168 per thousand and remit- 
tances at 162—160. 


Bank Notes: Highest and lowest 
rates per foreign currency unit in 
HK$: England 16.12—16.10, Austra- 
lia 12.50, New Zealand 15.10—15.05, 
Egypt 11.00, East Africa 15.40, South 
Africa 16.30, India 1.18—1.179, Paki- 
stan 0.89—0.88, Ceylon .0.95, Burma 


0.48, Malaya 1.845—1.841, Canada 
6.665—6.60, Cuba 4.80, Philippines 
1.80—1.79, Switzerland 1.39, West 


Germany 1.39, Italy 0.0095, Belgium 
0.105, Sweden 1.00, Norway 0.70, Den- 
mark 0.77, Netherlands 1.43, France 
0.015575—0.01535, Vietnam 0.0545— 
0.0525, Laos 0.063—0.059, Cambodia 
0.086-—0.084, North Borneo 1.50, Indo- 
nesia 0.191—0.187, Thailand 0.276— 


0.2745, Macau 1.00—0.995, Japan 
0.0155—0.01515. 
Gold Market 
Nov. High .945 Low .945 Macau .99 
19 $281 279% 
20 281 280 
21 283% 28144 
22 283814 281% 291% High 
23 281% 280% 
24 279% 279 Low 28914, 


The opening and closing prices were 
281 and 2794, and the highest and 
lowest 2833 and 279. The market 
was rather erratic but not so specula- 
tive as that of the US$ notes. Local 
stock increased and change over in- 
terest favoured sellers and aggregated 
$6.00 per 10 taels of .945 fine. Trad- 
ings averaged 9,500 taels per day and 
amounted to 57,000 taels for the week, 
in which 28,210 taels were cash deal- 
ings (4,310 taels listed and 23,900 
taels arranged). Imports came from 
Macau and amounted to 22,000 taels, 
shipments of 48,000 fine ounces reach- 
ed there in the week. Exports totalled 
14,500 taels (7,000 to Singapore, 5,000 
to Indonesia, 2,000 to Rangoon, and 
500 to Korea). Differcnces paid for 
local and Macau .99 fine were $15.30 
—15.00 and 13.00——12.40 respectively 
per tael of .945 fine. Cross rates 
worked were US$37.94—37.90 per fine 
ounce, and 35.200 fine ounces contract- 
ed at US$37.92 C.LF. Macau. US 
double eagle old and new coins quoted 
at $287—284 and 240—237 respec- 
tively per coin and Mexican gold coins 
at $298—294 per coin. 


Silver Market: 700 taels of bar 
silver were traded at $6.25—6.15 per 
tael; 1,000 dollar coins at $3.96—3.95 
per coin; and twenty cent coins quoted 
at $3.05 per five coins. 


HONGKONG STOCK AND 
SHARE MARKET 


Last week the market was again in 
the doldrums. The Suez worry domi- 
nates the minds of all people including 
the operators and investors. Prices 
show weakness _ allround. 
the bottom has been reached is ques- 
tionable. Those who feel that the time 
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may have come to buy at low levels 
and thus cash in on the ‘crisis’, might 
perhaps be well advised. It depends 
on one’s temper and courage. 


As quotations declined, having reach- 
ed by now .owest levels of 1956, yields 
correspondingly went up and are in 
many cases, considering the position of 
Hongkong, fairly but not wholly satis- 
factory. Obviously investments here 
must yield more than investments in 
the UK or US but frequently this is 
not the case. Local investors are more 
interested in yield than in capital ap- 
preciation, at least the majority of 
them. Quotations have been generally 
too high and therefore holders did not 
find sufficient incentive to keep their 
savings in local securities. The recent 
drops may induce new buying but con- 
fidence in a sagging market is never 
very high. 


Many prospective buyers of HK 
Banks have wondered in the past why 
always the quotation of Bank shares 
in London was_ considerably lower 
than the local rate. Shrewd buyers 
have bought Banks in London, not 
here. Last week the. difference be- 
tween local and London register was 
about $180, the local price now down 
to about $1560 while London moves 
around £86. Many investors do not 
realise that there is such a difference 
in the rate of Banks. It may mean 
that shares held in Hongkong are con- 
sidered preferable, perhaps because of 
the free exchange facilities obtaining 
here and the red tape involved when 
applying for sterling transfers to 
Hongkong which is only, so to speak, 
with one foot in the sterling area. A 
local share market commentator stated 
last week with regard to the low quota- 
tion of Banks in London “that 34% 
War Loans are yielding a net of 5%, 
Transport’ over 4%, Consols about 
5%. With gilt-edged yielding so much 
one can hardly expect the market to 
show much interest in Banks yielding 
an equivalent or even a slightly higher 
rate. Unions are also down this week 
—$123. They have dropped £2 in a 
fortnight to £58 in London, but they 
are now back to £59. The reason for 
this fall is probably also London mar- 
ket movements.” 


The market opened last- week with 
many popular shares registering slight 
gains. The recovery however was 
short-lived and beginning Tuesday, 
small scale profit-taking depressed 
prices in a dull market. Selling pres- 
sure was not strong because most 
speculators had liquidated their hold- 
ings during previous weeks when US$ 
and gold rates were at peak levels. 
Buyers assumed a cautious attitude and 
trading was limited to Banks, Whee- 
locks, Lands, Hotels, Stores, Rubbers 
and Utilities, The turnover totalled 
only $2.07 million which is even lower 
than that for the 4-day trading of the 
preceding week. With the exceptions 
of Banks and Unions, losses in others 
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were slight while closing rates of most 
shares were steady. The steep drops 
in Banks and Unions were largely due 
to falls on the London Stock Ex- 
change. Wheelocks, Realties and 
Yaumatis are yielding now over ¥1%, 
Banks about 5%, Dairy Farms over 
10%, Trams 8%, Yaumatis 7%, Lights 


William Jacks were firm at $2.973. 
Malayan Collieries were disappointing 
with exchanges down to 97 cents ex 
123%. 


Aokam Tin had a considerable turn- 
over mainly at $1.573. Hong Fatt fell 


off to $1.12 ¢.d. on disappointment in 
the 5% interim and Klang River moved 
$1.35 


to and fro before closing at 


5%, Electrics 64% and Telephones 
12%. 
Shares Nov. 16 

Hieheat 
HE Bankr. .oaes soy 1575 1580 
Wnion slab, (ances casaws 980 n 970 
Wheelock  <2..scas0.:5 6.60 6.60 
BK Wharl: 0c. 20 cisas 90 b 92s 
IK Dock) (sf sence 44 44.50 
Provident (ios sssavcss 13.30 13.30 
Sand soneria oss meine 62 62.50 
FORE sa sind es cicin isn oars 1.35 1.40 
Hotel!) .diree atest sin 14.60 15 
Trams) Resource 22.50 22.50 
Star Kerry Aincccc sevice 141 n 141s 
SW RNEMAAEL © seas one oes 101 102 
Bight! Siagicsem sen's's wins 23.50 23.80 
Bight (1840) © o2s.<05...0 22.90 23.30 
MCCEPIG!) “Niels gia falalamsyare 30.50 31 
Telephone (0) ........ 23.80 24.10 
Telephone (n) ........ 22.80 23.10 
Cement 37 37.50 
Dairy Farm 14.50 14.50 
Watson 13.20 b 13.40 
Yangtsze 6s 6s 
Allied Invest 5s 4.95 
HK & FE Invest ..... 10.10 s 10 6 
Amal Rubber 1.40 1.45 
Textile 4.05 4.05 
Nanyang 7.50 s 7.50 


The 
with prices making further headway on 


Monday: market ruled steady 
a wide front. The turnover amounted 
to approximately $1,100,000. Tuesday: 
The market was again influenced by 
the international situation and in dull 
trading conditions, prices drifted frac- 
tionally lower. The volume of busi- 
ness amounted to $630,000. Wednes- 
day: Idle conditions prevailed and 
some ‘counters registered slight drops. 
The turnover amounted to $287,000. 
Thursday: The market continued dull. 
Business amounted to $437,000. _ Fri- 
day: Trading continued on a light 
scale and there was virtually no change 
in prices. The turnover amounted to 
$606,000. 


SINGAPORE SHARE 
MARKET 


A lessening of world tension result- 
ed in better markets and a sharp rise 
in the total volume of business. Tins 
and Rubbers were irregular while In- 
dustrials closed on a firm note. Out- 
standing in the Industrial section was 
Fraser & Neave showing a gain of 10 
cents with buyers at $2.15. -Wearnes 
with the final dividend due next month, 
closed in strong demand at $3.30 and 
Straits Times, in a similar position, 
improved to $2.95. Sime Darby’ were 
wanted at $2.05, McAlisters with little 
scrip on offer were taken to $3 and 


Last Week’s Rates Ups and Downs 


Lowest Closing 
1560 1560 —$15 
957.50 b 957.0 b —$22.50 
6.50 6.50 —10¢ 
88.50 b 88.50 b —$1.50 
43 b 4486 steady 
13 13 —30e 
61 61 —$1 
5 1.25 b 1.35 x steudy 
14.50 14.70 8 steady 
22.40 22.50 n steady 
141 n 141 n steady 
99.50 100 —$1 
23.20 23.30 —20¢ 
22.80 b 22.80 b steady 
30 30.50 steady 
23.50 23.70 ——10¢ 
22.50 22.80 steady 
36.50 b 36.75 b steady 
14.20 14.30 —20¢ 
13 b 13 b —20¢ 
5:80 n 5.80 n dull 
n 4.95 n 4.95 n dull 
10 n 10 n —10¢ 
1.40 1.45 +5¢ 
4.05 b 4.05 n steady 
8 7.60 8 7.50 s steady 


buyers. Rantau improved to $1.684— 
at the recent Annual General Meeting, 
the Chairman estimated that the pay- 
able ground still to be treated would 
provide a life of a further 7 years for 
the No. 1 dredge and 8 years for the 
No. 2 dredge. Austral Malays were 
in demand at 40/6. Laruts eased to 
7/44 and Rawang Tinfields to 10/4$, 
sellers, in both cases. Lower Perak 
with an interim due shortly marked 
time around 17/8 while Kuala Kampar 
cum 4/- were firm at 39/6. The Mala- 
yan Tin final of 6d to make 40% for 
the year ended last June was wel- 
come d with business at 13/9. This, 
however, was quickly followed by 
London bids up to 15 3, for reasons 
not yet disclosede ‘Southern Malayan 
cum 4d final were wanted at 11/8. 


The Rubber section had an increased 
turnover involving transactions in a 
wider selection of counters. Telok 
Anson down to $2. Although the sale 
of the Estate has fallen through, the 
existence of other prospective pur- 
chasers who have been asked to bid 
by the end of this month, created re- 
newed optimism and the shares re- 
covered to $2.25. There were buyers 
of Batu Lintang at $1.75 ex dividend, 
of Borelli at $2.80 and of Kempas at 
$2.05 x.d., ¢c.c.i. Mentakab improved 
to $1.45, Sungei Bagan to $1.374 and 
there was widespread demand for 
Amalgamated Malay Estates. 


Local. taxable Loans had increased 
exchanges, whilst tax free’s were quiet 
due to scarcity of offers: 


FAR EASTERN 


Economic Review 


Business Done (10th to 16th November, 1956) = 


Ords. 
$2.06 


Industrials. Consolidated Tin Smelters 
29/9 & 29/10%4, Fraser & Neave Ords. 
to $2.12%, Fraser & Neave 744% Prefs. $4.00, 
Gammons $2.05, Georgetown Dispensary $2.16, 
Hammer & Co. $1.57% to $1.60 to $1.57%, 
Hongkong Bank (Col.) $860.00, Hongkong Bank 
(Lon.) £91% to £89%, William Jacks $2.95 & 
$2.97%4, Jackson & Co. $1.35, Malayan Breweries 
$3.0 to $2.97%, Malayan Collieries $1.10 c.d. 
& 99 cents to 97 cents x.d. McAlisters & Co. 
Ltd. $2.971%4 to $3.00, Malayan Publishing House 
$1.40 c.r, Metal Box $1.70 & $1.71, Robinson 
Ords. $1.6244, Sime Darby $2.02 & $2.05, Singa- 
pore Cold Storage $1.61% & $1.60 c.d. Straits 
Times $2.95 & $2.93% to °2.95, Traders $25.10 
& $25.00, Uniteer $8.60, Henry Waugh $1.5714, 
Wearne Bros. $8.25 to $3.30, Wilkinson Process 
$1.72. 


Tins. Aokam $1.574%% to $1.60, Batu Selangor 
60 cents, Hong Fatt $1.16 to $1.12 c.d. Klang 
River $1.25 to $1.17% to $1.35, Lingui Tin 
$2.25 c.d. Petaling $3.87 & $3.35, Rantau 
$1.67 & $1.681%4, Sungei Ways $3.87% to $3.92%4, 
Taiping Consolidated $1.85. Austral Amal. 19/6 
to 19/414, Austral Malay 40/6, Consolidated Tin 
Dredging A.2/9 & 2/10, Kuala Kampar 39/4% 
& 39/6 ec.d. Kundang Tin 19/6, Larut 7/6 & 
7/4%, Lower Perak 17/1% to 17/8, Rawang 
Tin 10/4%, Thabawleik 7/9, Tongkah Harbour 
11/6 c.d. Ampats. 10/-, Kramat Pulai 4/9, 
Idris Hydraulic 10/4, Malayan Tin 13/9 to 15/% 
e.d. Southern Malayan 10/10%4 to 11/-. 


Rubbers. Ayer Hitam $1.14 to $1.12, Ayer 
Panas $1.40. & $1.85, Batu Lintang $1.90 cd. & 
$1.75 x.d., Bukit Sembawang 3/7, Bedford $1.65, 
Borelli $2.80, Glenealy $2.10 & $2.05, Jeram 
Kuantan $2.47% to $2.45, Jimah $1.22% to 
$1.22, Kempas $2.0734 & $2.05 x.d., cci. Kluang 
$1.25, Langkon Ords. 2/- & 1/11%, Langkon 
Prefs. 2/1%, Mandai Tekong 60 cents, Mentakab 
$1.40 to $1.45, Pajam $1.13. Scottish Malayan 
2/10%, Sungei Bagan $1.35 & $1.3744, Tapah 
$2.80 to $2.85, Telok Anson $2.30 to $2.382% 
to $2.00 to $2.25, United Malacca $1.90. 


Overseas Investments: British. Apex Trinidad 
47/- Burmah Oils 89/- to 87/6 to 79/- Daily 
Mirror A 14/6%, Dorman Long 26/2%, Blliott 
Bros. 25/6, Jaguar ‘“A’’ 15/9%, Milford Docks 
59/4%, Stewarts & Lloyds 68/4%4, R. G. Shaw 
34/-, Shell Transport 141/- to 143/6, Trinidad 
Petroleum Development 44/-. 


Australian. Ampol. Petroleum A.i4/-, Broken 
Hill Pty. A.44/3, Containers A.23/- Hume (F.E.) 
Industries 56% Cum Pref. A.20/10 to A.21/-, 


Mount Isa Mines A.30/6, Woolworths Ltd 
A.17/3. 

New Zealand. Tasman Pulp 22/9. 
African. Freddies Consol. 3/104, Imperial 


Tobacco 45/6, Ofsit 53/9, Middlewits 8/8, United 
Tobacco South 13/- 


Canadian. Imperial Oil Lon. $118%. 


HONGKONG AND FAR 
EASTERN TRADE REPORTS 


Trading in the local commodity. 
market returned to normal last week 
after the recent excitement over the 
Middle East crisis. Commodity prices 
however advanced and in the cases of 
metals ahd paper, the difficult supply 
situation kept the market buoyant. 


China Trade: China was negotiat- 
ing with Greece a £2.5 million two- 
way trade agreement covering Greece’s 
exports of cotton, tobacco and minerals 
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in exchange for Chinese soya _ bean, 
asphalt, chemicals, egg products, tea 
and silk. From Uruguay, China bought 
US$3.6 million worth of wool tops; 
delivery will take place in 4 months. 
From Japan, China ordered £4.5 mil- 
lion worth of fertilizers. Japanese 
businessmen who went to Peking for 
the contract reported that China’s de- 
mand for chemical fertilizer was big 
on account of her ambitious agricul- 
tural projects. Canton claimed last 
week-end that orders concluded at the 
Exhibition there had reached the 
HK$100 million mark and that items 
booked by visiting businessmen _in- 
eluded chinaware, silk products, cassia, 
drawn lace work, cotton cloth, cigar- 
ettes, tea, radio receiving sets, 16 mm 
film projectors, sewing machines and 
sheet glass. Among exports tranship- 
ped here last week were oil seeds to 
Japan, light industrial products to 
Thailand, staples and produce to UK 
and Europe. Consignments to the 
local market were curtailed in volume 
and consisted chiefly of foodstuff, paper 
and other light industrial products. 
From here, ‘China purchased selective 
items of metals and pharmaceuticals. 


Japan Trade: Tokyo and Haiphong 
agreed to exchange 80 million yen 
worth of Japanese cotton cloth against 
the same value of Hongay coal. Com- 
menting on the effects of Suez crisis 
on Japan exports to SE Asia, the 
Minister of Economie Affairs in Tokyo 
estimated that an increase of exports 
from US$700 m to US$1,000 m an- 
nually would be possible now that 
“European competitors were shut off 
from areas east of Suez.” In Kuala 
Lumpur, Japanese vice-consul explain- 
ed that Japan was not trying “to 
grab” British markets in SE Asia and 
that recent trade moves by Japan in 
Singapore and Malaya were just efforts 
to promote trade in the normal way. 
Meanwhile, cargo movements between 
Japan and HK remained very active. 
Ten ships brought here over 4,000 tons 
of cargoes including 1,000 tons cement 
and large quantities of textiles, cotton 
blankets, woollen products and sun- 
dries. Exports to Japan _ included 
4,950 tons iron ore and _ substantial 
quantities of iron scrap, steel bars and 
plate, beans and oilseeds. Booking 
of new supplies from Japan by 
dealers here was limited to textiles, 
sundries and cement. Barter trade 
between private business firms in 
Japan and HK was increasing; prin- 
cipal items were rosin, bean, oil seeds, 
citronella oil and jute from HK in ex- 
change for Japanese sundries, medi- 
cine, marine products, synthetic fibres 
and industrial chemicals. 

UK and Europe: About 12,000 tons 
of cargoes reached here from UK and 
Europe during the week but many 
shipments were delayed. Exports 
totalled only about 1,500 tons. In 
spite of the increased cpst and pro- 
longed shipment time, dealers here 
booked more paper and other supplies 
from Europe and UK. In_ return, 


orders continued to reach here from 
these sources for HK manufactures and 
China ~ produce. 

Trade with US: The protracted 
dockers’ strike along the east coast of 
the US did not affect the scheduled 
arrival and departure of vessels on 
HK-US runs. Among imports from 
US were black plate, paper, textiles, 
pharmaceuticals, motor car parts, to- 
bacco, fruits, canned food and _ provi- 
sions. Over 4,000 tons of HK products 
left here for the US; principal items 
were rattan and carved wood furni- 
ture, toys, torch, preserved duck and 
other foodstuff. 

Imports from Canada last week con- 
sisted chiefly of wheat flour, paper, 
steels bars and canned _ food. The 
volume was small. 

Indonesia Trade: With the excep- 
tions of purchases in cotton cloth and 
yarn, Djakarta sent here more en- 
quiries than orders for metals, food- 
stuff, metalware and other HK products 
because authorities there were slow in 
granting import licences and in allo- 
eating foreign exchange. 

Thailand Trade: Imports of Thai 
rice remained ‘at high level and exports 
to Bangkok substantial. Among car- 
goes left here last week were HK manu- 
factured metalware, paint, textiles and 
Chinese paper, silk piece goods, sewing 
machine, glass, foodstuff and_ staples. 
However, towards week-end there were 
indications that Bangkok might slow 
down purchases from here on account 
of recent heavy imports from here. 

Korea Trade: Demand from Seoul 
was centred on paper and rayon yarn 
but short stock here restricted the 
volume of business. There were re- 
ports vhat Seoul might cut imports 
from Japan because Tokyo was trading 
with North Korea. 

Taiwan Trade: Taipei announced 
that ferei,n investors in Taiwan would 
be accorded the preferential rate of 
exchange of T$35 to US$1 for funds 
sent there’ the official rate is T$24. 
Imports from Taiwan last week re- 
mained at the normal volume of 
about 500 tons consisting chiefly of 
live hog, fresh ginger, tea, camphor 
products and citronella oil. Purchases 
from here however showed no improve- 
ment 

Malaya & Singapore: Exports to 
Malayan portg totalled 3,000 tons but 
imports of firewood, charcoal and 
timber amounted to only 1,000 tons. 
Businessmen in Singapore were serious- 
ly negotiating with China and Japan 
to promote Singapore’s entrepot trade. 
The’ recent Malayan trade mission to 
China contracted £5 million worth of 
business with officials in Peking. 

The Philippines: Manila relaxed 
import restriction on 31 items includ- 
ing cement, steel bars and other con- 
struction materials, zinc, pig iron, steel 
plate, pharmaceuticals and fine chemi- 
cals. Most orders however went to 
Japan; enquiries reached here covered 
metals, sundries and structural steels. 
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Cambodia, Laos and Vietnam: 
On account of recent heavy shipments 
to Phompenh, Cambodia slowed down 
purchases from here. No. order 
reached here from Vientiane while 
Saigon sent here only enquiries for 
selective items of metals, paper and 
pharmaceuticals. Imports of staples 
and scrap iron from these states re- 
mained substantial. Dealers here also 
imported rice, woodoil, aniseed oil, 
feathers, herb medicines, beans and 
sea food from North Vietnam. 


India & Pakistan: Trade with India 
was limited to small quantities of cassia 
lignea and HK manufactures from here 
and cotton from Bombay. Pakistan 
marked up prices for yarn and cotton 
particularly after (1) dealers here 
booked more supplies from there on 
account of the keen demand in the 
local market and (2) heavy exports 
to China. 


Trade with Burma: As a result of 
Rangoon’s increased purchases from 
here, over 1,000 tons of cargoes were 
awaiting shipments to Burma towards 
week-end after the departure of 500 
tons of yarn and other commodities. 
Orders from Rangoon covered fishing 
nets, taleum powder and other toilet 
articles, photo supplies, wheat flour, 
yarn- and old newspaper. 


Trade with Ceylon: HK manufac- 
tured shirt, toys, knitwear, and Chinese 
dried red chilli and other staples re- 
tained steady demand from. Colombo. 
Quantities involved however were small 
and shipping space on vessels from 
here to thag destination was still diffi- 
cult to obtain. 


China Produce: The market was 
buoyant with many items advancing on 
marked-up cost; trading however was 
restricted by short supply of many 
items. Indents for Chinese beans, oil- 
seeds and oils advanced to new highs 
while quantities offered by Canton and 
Shanghai were small. Dealers booked 
more supplies fram SE Asia but the 
volume of these imports was insufficient 
to meet the demand from Japan, UK, 
Europe and Canada. Interests were 
centred on cassia lignea, sesame, 
maize, groundnut’ kernel, woodoil, 
groundnut oil, peppermint oil, castor 
oil, cassia oil, menthol crystal, tea, 
bamboo cane, dried chilli, feather and 
beans. 


Metals: Supplies from UK and 
Europe continued to reach here in sub- 
stantial quantities in spite of the delay 
in the arrival of several shipments. 
New offers from Europe included quota- 
tions from Italy. Booking of new 
orders was still slow because dealers 
here were cautious. Trading jin the 
local market was centred on pipes, steel 
bars, black and tin plates, G.I. sheets 
and scrap iron. Short stock and strong 


demand from China, Korea, Taiwan 
and SE Asia encouraged speculative 
buying in steel bars and iron pipes. 


China also bought steel box strapping, 
Korea favoured Wack plate and Indo- 
nesia enquired for tinplate and corru- 
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gated G.I. sheet. Scrap iron retained 
very strong demand from Japan and 
in spite of heavy arrivals from SE Asia; 
prices firmed up. The market remain- 
ed buoyant at the close. 


Paper: Dealers here booked more 
paper from Europe because supply 
from China and Japan was difficult to 
get. Demand from Korea remained 
keen but interest was centred only on 
woodfree, sulphite, transparent cellu- 
lose and aluminum foil; transactions 
were restricted by the short stock of 
these items. The market was also 
stimulated by demand from Thailand 
for newsprint, woodfree printing, kraft, 
manifold, aluminum foil and duplex 
board; from Indonesia and Taiwan for 
aluminum foil and from South Viet- 
nam for newsprint, woodfree, trans- 
parent cellulose and_ kraft. Prices 
were rising. 


Industrial Chemicals: Trading was 
limited to a few items including sul- 
phur powder favoured by Korea, litho- 
pone and shellac by Taiwan, zine oxide 
and caustic soda by Cambodia, and 
sodium, salts and paraffin wax by local 
factories. Prices were very firm on 
account of the marked-up indents from 
UK and Europe. 


Pharmaceuticals: Export sales’ in- 
cluded Korea’s purchases of sulfa- 
guanidine, saccharium lactose, glucose- 
powder, saccharine crystal and aspirin 
powder; Thailand’s orders for sulfa- 
diazine and saccharine crystal; Sirga- 
pore’s deman | for quinine powder and 
tablets. Short stock and_ enquiries 
from China and South Vietnam encou- 


raged speculation in penicillin-G oil 
and dihydrostreptomycin. Saccharine 
crystal registere(| considerable gain 


during the week on account of the 


increased cost of replenishment from 
the US. Other items were dull. 


Cotton Yarn and Piece Goods: 
Spot goods of yarn of various origins 
were all sold out. Imports from Paki- 
stan were heavy but strong demand 
from Burma, Thailand, Indonesia and 
local mills absorbed all available supply 
in spite of the increased prices. The 
local piecegoods market was also 
buoyant with strong demand from In- 
donesia, West Africa and Thailand for 
gvey and coloured cloth. Towards 
week-end, Chinese brands eased when 
offers from Canton and Shanghai in- 
creased in number. There were also 
indications that demand from S.E. Asia 
might decline after recent heavy pur- 
chases from the local market. 


Rice: Supply from Thailand and 
other sources remained normal. Bang- 
kok marked down prices for a number 
of grades but prices in the local mar- 
ket remained firm on steady local de- 
mand. Government announced that 
import quota for 1957 will be increased 
to 24,200 tons per month in view of 


the slight increase in loca] consump- 
tion. 
Wheat Flovr: Trading in spot mar- 


ket was slow but prices firm on marked- 
up replenishment cost and enquiries 
from Thailand, Cambodia, Burma and 
Indonesia. 


Sugar: Taiwan sugar advanced on 
increased indents and curtailed supply. 
HK products retained strong demand 
from Singapore and enjoyed steady 
local retail business. Indonesian and 
Philippine brown and Japanese granu- 
lated improved, too, on higher cost. 


Cement: Green Island _ products 
firm on orders from Singapore and de- 
mand from local contractors. Imports 
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of cement from Japan were heavy but 
strong local demand kept prices firm, 
Chinese cement firm on dwindled stock 
but trading idle. 


Sundry Provisions: The market 
was kept steady by demand from 
Singapore and local retailers. In- 


terests however were centred on a few 
items including mushroom thick, black 
fungus, beanstick and lotus seed. 

Sundries: Window glass of Chinese 
origin retained strong demand from 
Africa, North Borneo and Pakistan: 
Japanese and British woollen yarn en- 
joyed improved local demand. Wool- 
len piece goods of UK origin registered 
more local business than exports be- 
cause Korea and Taiwan turned to 
Japan for supply and SE Asia restrict- 
ed such imports this year. Cotton and 
woollen blankets retained steady de- 
mand from’ Thailand and jother SE 
Asian countries. Gunny bags were 
suddenly favoured by China and North 
Vietnam; Indian, new, 23 lb improved 
to $1.83 per pe; used, 1st quality ad- 
vanced to $1.30 per pe and 2nd quality 
to $1.15 pe. 

Exhibition of Hongkong Products: 
A comprehensive range of the many 
goods made by HK factories will be on 
show at the 14th Exhibition of Hong- 
kong Products, which is sponsored by 
the Chinese Manufacturers’ Union. This 
year, there is a record number of 628 
stalls, 400 show cases and 130 alcoves. 
Buyers from all parts of the world have 
been invited to attend. There is also 
a display of international industrial 
machinery consisting of 42 units and 
22 show stalls. After the opening cere- 
mony on November 29, 1956 and until 
January 3, 1957, the Exhibition will 
be open daily to the public between the 
hours of 11 a.m. and 11 p.m. 


HONGKONG’S TRADE FOR OCTOBER AND 
FOR JANUARY—OCTOBER, 1956 


The value of Hongkong’s exports during October was 
$232.9 million, an increase of $9.8 m compared with that 
for the corresponding month in 1955; imports at $382.0 m 
‘were $67.6 m higher. Exports during the first ten months 
this year totalled $2,647.2 m, an increase of 29.6 per cent 
over the corresponding period in 1955; imports rose by 25.2 
per cent to a total value of $3.790.9 m. Comparing the 
trade figurcs for the first ten months of 1956 and 1955, the 
Director of Commerce and Industry pointed out following 
significant changes: Exports to Indonesia improved by $303.6 
m; exports to Thailand, Japan, UK, Cambodia, Laos and 
Vietnam remained at a higher level; but exports to China 
reduced by $53.6 m, and to South Korea $46.3 m lower. 
Imports from most countries increased in value; those from 
Japan and China improved by $268.7 m and $132.6 m 
respectively. Imports from India declined by $16.3 m, and 
from Macao down by $14.8 million. 


Exports of Hongkong Products 


Exports of Hongkong products during October amounted 
to $57.7 m, $4.2 m lower than that for the corresponding 


month in 1955. Comparison of the totals for the January 
to October period for 1956 and 1955 showed an increase in 
1956 of $49.4 m or 8.3 per cent. UK with purchases total- 
ling $133.1 m continued to lead the list of buyers so far 
this year, followed by Indonesia. Malaya, though retaining 
the third position, reduced purchases by $14.7 million. 
Cotton piece goods, cotton yarn, cotton singlets, footwear, 
enamelware, shirts and electric torches remained the’ prin- 
cipal export items. 


Certificates of Origin 


Certificates of Origin of all kinds and. Imperial: Pre- 
ference Certificates issued during the month totalled 19,102 
and covered goods amounting to the declared value of 
HK$64,250,061. Cotton cloth and string gloves (cottage 
type labour), hand embroidered slippers and frozen spring 
rolls were added to the list of ‘presumptive’ goods cleared 
for export to US and its dependencies. ~ 
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October, 
Country 1956 
HK$ 
Merchandise 
Africa, Central 
(British) 147,087 
Africa, East 
(British) .... 9,258,886 
Africa, South .. 2,842,689 
African Coun- 
tries, Other 75,028 
America, Cen- 
Creal Bee a8 8,900 
America, South 
(excluding 
Argentina 
and Brazil) 4,573 
Argentina __... 382,207 
Asian Coun- 
tries, Central 4,800 
Australia 7,513,092 
Austria 353,503 
Belgium 10,187,825 
Borneo, North 4,141,997 
Braril@ieen = sae 2,723,978 
British Common- 
wealth, Other 29,090 
BUYIN Ae. ee 1,487,506 
Cambodia, Laos 
& Vietnam . 5,428,377 
4,227,190 
400,122 
84,637,589 
587,752 
1,048,506 
European Coun- 
tries, Other _. 493,095 
Finland 588,704 
Formosa 5,028,678 
France 1,917,239 
October, 
Country 1956 
HK$ 
Merchandise 
Africa, Central 
(British) ... 1,302,958 
Africa, East 
(British) 2,722,203 
Africa, South .. 2,710,688 
Africa, West 
(British) .... 4,795,663 
African Coun- 
tries, Other 6,409,547 
America,Central 3,785,461 
America, South 
(excluding 
Argentina 
and Brazil) 2,923,813 
Argentina ...... 99,185 
Asian - un- 
tries, Central 1,013,919 
Australia... 4,427,131 
Austria’ he. 10,104 
Belgium ~ .....:.. 1,153,139 
-Borneo, North 6,254,205 


IMPORTS, BY 


Jan./Oct. Jan./Oct. 
1956 1955 
HK$ HK$ 

8,358,371 1,236,282 

44,029,944 32,373,863 

23,181,345 22,453,755 

1,731,738 6,498,086 

2,180,277 12,940,346 

1,070,237 223,837 
2,154,515 4,246,140 
7,100 1,155,390 

74,968,031 64,725,973 

14,916,754 9,299,259 

91,058,655 77,567,519 

33,694,803 84,369,654 

51,951,907 13,384,275 
756,846 377,706 

30,418,896 28,205,820 

53,539,672 22,128,301 

89,108,552 88,600,251 

8,305,744 4,070,021 

840,606,503 708,027,593 

4,984,123 5,058,999 

6,086,347 1,615,013 

10,935,842 9,334,498 

4,057,211 4,444,956 

2,093,847 3,348,742 

42,835,158 33,062,556 

23,413,721 24,610,411 


EXPORTS, BY 


Jan./Oct. Jan./Oct. 
1956 1955 
HK$ HK$ 

11,705,814 13,958,879 
26,504,467 30,463,806 
23,551,113 20,361,623 
53,308,249 44,408,547 
46,653,168 45,989,499 
24,146,565 17,694,083 
18,460,178 15,885,321 
381,813 308,010 
3,011,108 773,919 
47,283,478 44,227,020 
54,078 54,195 
9,276,365 8,368,335 

39,963,764 23,324,021 
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COUNTRIES 
October, Jan./Oct. Jan./Oct. 
Country 1956 1956 1955 
HK$ HK$ HK$ 
Germany 
(Western) ... 12,068,554 101,653,460 111,464,481 
india ees 1,817,063 45,194,402 61,448,951 
Indonesia ._..... 15,963,980 41,124,064 24,079,677 
Ttaly wee 6,531,737 35,525,321 29,586,059 
sapanhers.. 5-5 55,682,870 696,576,601 427,868,236 
Korea, South 286,122 11,610,433 7,279,284 
Maciome ee 3,746,715 32,535,304 47,309,857 
Malavamee ce 9,643,737 134,450,881 125,650,959 
Middle and 
Near East 
Countries 5,986,305 46,947,249 23,887,431 
Netherlands _ 8,459,641 66,438,828 52,772,965 
New Zealand .. 12,576 1,929,165 708,042 
Norway _.......... 218,094 3,615,562 5,070,460 
Oceania, British 156,321 6,394,362 1,019,816 
Oceania, United 
States... 117,373 187,486 888,334 
Ocean‘a, n.e.8. —_— 485,898 142,220 
Pakistan airaxene 7,622,994 89,735,256 47,501,280 
Philippines ...... 4,206,739 29,460,223 6,565,279 
Sweden _........ 1,216,135 16,010,850 16,571,012 
Switzerland 11,859,268 104,923,765 79,562,664 
Thailand ........ 17,600,766 159,091,233 155,344,276 
Warkeyi eee — 3,076,871 2,450 
United Kingdom 44,920,697 422,276,320 862,309,993 
US Asan 30,440,948 332,247,388 275,207,731 
U:S;S: Ra eee — 2,840,216 1,936,764 
West Indies, 
SPIcia li eeereesees 5,850 194,546 171,747 
Total Mer- 
chandise .. 382,027,888  3,790,921,823  3,027,709,214 
Total gold 


and specie 33,376,752 414,779,396 324,243,506 


Grand Total 415,404,640 4,205,701,219  3,351,952,720 


COUNTRIES 
October, Jan./ Oct. Jan./Oct. 
Country 1956 1956 1955 
HK$ HK$ HK$ 
Brazil” sane. 34,994 387,302 89,232 
British Common- 
wealth, Other 2,445,315 19,064,321 21,861,157 
Burma 2a. 2,494,469 21,198,500 23,221,243 
Cambodia, Laos 
& Vietnam .. 11,061,692 121,212,319 88,390,781 
2,145,577 24,368,984 24,613,924 
651,228 12,637,711 10,187,238 
12,378,898 103,802,571 157,403,600 
408,366 4,047,456 5,274,699 
16,885 2,128,372 2,804,560 
European Coun- 
tries, Other _. 244,023 1,850,496 1,470,515 
Binland eee — 571,367 9,432 
Formosa’) ..:----- 4,018,731 38,998,872 29,107,021 
Francew =... 1,914,155 18,164,628 15,036,345 
Germany 
(Western) ... 3,208,671 32,398,046 27,209,775 
Unie Me igsretesas 1,863,374 17,970,139 18,019,113 
Indonesia . ..... 8,023,633 440,517,820 136,959,262 
Italy ee 1,651,763 7,975,067 5,427,897 
PANS NE Beso tas 27,579,807 235,098,178 113,526,730 
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October, Jan./Oct. Jan./Oct. 
Country 1956 1956 1955 
HK$ HK$ HK$ 

Korea, South .. 10,330,208 105,783,040 152,042,648 
Macao 5,345,899 46,608,757 47,076,226 
Malaya 27,777,953 304,697,974 313,595,961 
Middle and 

Near East 

Countries 2,677,757 28,643,198 22,853,627 
Netherlands .. 2,813,500 20,906,831 16,374,052 
New Zealand 1,327,329 18,292,553 13,516,848 
Norway ........... 445,258 5,462,624 3,404,022 
Oceania, British 525,96 6,285,389 4,940,672 
Oceania, United 

States a (, 22. 3,070,822 25,962,645 24,243,591 
Ocean‘a, nes. 1,261,254 8,649,732 7,336,389 
Pakistant j.cas.c "345, 445 4,624,529 3,978,157 
Philippines 5.076,790 38,181,603 46,597,019 
Sweden 380,694 4,968,659 4,756,001 

IMPORTS, BY 
Division 


Live animals 
Meat and meat preparations 2 f 
Dairy products a i ey a a= NE ey ee tee 
Fish and fish preparations Fe ag AGI ym ee 
Cereals ~ - ee eats ce rome cece, ie cone! 
Fruits and vegetables ee Be en et or 
Sugar and sugar preparations a ae nee 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and spices 

Feeding stuffs for animals SOON a ae tee 
Miscellaneous 200d preparations —<... =. “<2 “ia ace Sek 
Beverages OPW ee re. 
Tobacco and tobacco “manufactures ie See Cee, 
Hides, skins and furs, undressed 

Oil sceds and oil nuts. .... Bes 

Crude rubber, including synthetic 

Wood, lumber and cork — 

Pulp ‘and waste paper Vela Mead tings! Guahah bess 
Textile fibres and waste Oe hed nhs RE Tene 

Crude fertilizers and minerals 

Ores and metal scrap as 

Animal and vegetable crude materials — eee tere 
Mineral fuels .... se gece A icter tele A (teh crea Sacre 
Animal and vegetable. “oils” 2 
Chemical elements and compounds ~ 

Mineral tar and crude chemicals 

Dyeing, tanning and colouring materials 

Medicinal and pharmaceutical products 

Perfumes and cleansing preparations 

Fertilizers, manufactured Se Tee 

Explosives and chemicals E Co sacs MEO Se. ks 
Leather, leather goods and fire Ope Sen Se © yea 
Rubber manufactures : Sh. 

Wood and cork manufactures. 

Paper, paperboard and manufactures 

Textilé yarn, fabrics and made-up articles 

Non-metallic mineral manufactures 

Silver, platinum, gems and evened Cee? 
Base metals < seme OO REE eps or , BOM 
Manufactures of metals nag! eh tn, Ie, Se 
Machinery other than electric. EF mcalan Oe ee 
Electric machinery and appliances 

Transport equipment 

Prefabricated buildings; plumbing, heating & lighting fittings 
Furniture and fixtures F 

Travel goods ate 

Clothing 
WGOOUWERE eel mee ee 
Scientific instruments; 


photographie and optical goods; 
watches and clocks waxes.” (hey Sie igeewine eee 
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October, Jan./Oct. 
Country 1956 1956 
HK$ HK$ 
Switzerland 395,194 3,118,737 
Thailand _. 20,920,8 870 271,285,354 
TOULKOy ee 62,669 
United Kingdom 19, 517,0. 037 244,382,922 
U.S Aes ee 10,793,840 91,022,887 
West Indies, 
British, 2 2,123,447 16,600,271 
Total Mer- 
chandise .. 232,878,864  2,647,232,683 
Total gold 


and specie 25,630,235 


422,503,888 


Grand Total 258,509,099 


3,069,736,571 


Jan./Oct. 
1955 
HK$ 

3,298,613 
141,375,759 
239,859 
203,810,129 
70,250,094 


16,880,511 


2,042,999,955 


315,966,696 


$< nttien 


2,358,966,651 


DIVISIONS 
October, 1956 Jan./Oct., 1956 Jan./Oct., 1955 

HK$ HK$ HK$ 
13,000,638 138,526,068 149,233,151 
5,167,375 31,263,279 22,998,526 
7,179,400 73,403,432 64,026,396 
8,337,609 68,102,428 59,156,273 
20,741,712 232,838,104 206,452,379 
18,915,664 160,633,212 165,855,354 
7,631,564 68,065,603 55,944,368 
4,959,180 40,839,203 44,454,079 
310,905 7,345,110 2,564,786 
2,804,594 26,242,121 19,749,550 
2,328,660 22,522,941 20,248,278 
4,651,764 48,659,393 45,222,871 
1,703,888 12,248,708 8,264,609 
2,836,231 35,732,467 41,935,560 
1,657,217 18,072,713 18,064,616 
6,807,307 56,389,294 54,659,245 
273,846 2,309,549 3,153,100 
21,950,499 259,181,111 186,477,997 
752,970 7,063,192 7,811,300 
1,647,514 10,981,956 7,934,152 
17,225,454 146,579,091 122,278,234 
26,160,642 173,111,169 116,087,180 
5,730,537 66,907,241 44,237,732 
3,077,222 35,086,955 45,314,114 
85,496 1,251,555 318,877 
4,176,151 33,577,667 74,869,986 
3,985,783 41,784,886 40,376,468 
3,869,745 38,074,966 35,126,618 
1,454,137 35,727,265 46,513,783 
5,303,132 48,353,589 38,914,059 
1,701,989 17,010,592 15,890,092 
1,171,266 15,872,370 6,965,066 
815,600 9,036,954 8,850,294 
9,048,016 96,938,306 98,428,364 
70,364,498 778,866,922 533,344,349 
6,977,012 76,342,521 52,434,403 
8,504,798 76,295,235 55,460,865 
21,253,362 217,379,412 100,822,263 
3,914,634 51,355,348 36,213,072 
9,428,158 105,432,381 66,284,624 
7,864,676 68,435,421 44,591,957 
5,819,470 71,440,451 60,172,682 
902,815 11,753,087 1; 977, 668 
475,972 3,098,798 2'380,265 
219,508 1,984,214 1,609,679 
4,340,193 33,983,982 28,018,767 
464,998 8,485,626 2,446,298 
15,318,179 130,712,137 89,319,452 
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Division October, 1956 Jan./Oct., 1956 Jan./Oct., 1955 
HK$ HK$ HK$ 
Miscellaneous manufactured articles a hea Poe ee 8,691,914 80,432,142 67,936,226 
Live animals, not for food 0) Pinte: |S ae NE BE og 28,994 191,656 329,187 
Total Merchandise BSA | / oe ea ane 382,027,888 3,790,921,823 3,027,709,214 
Total gold and specie ee ey Cah oe 33,376,752 414,779,396 324,243,506 
Grand Total BSS ae ai es ek IS, « Lea Pes 415,404,640 4,205,701.219 8,351,952,720 
a 
EXPORTS, BY DIVISIONS 
Division October, 1956 Jan./Oct., 1956 Jan./Oct., 1955 
HK$ HK$ HK$ 
Live animals .... a a 13,100 227,020 263,804 
Meat and meat preparations ee a 1,278,758 6,657,476 7,311,477 
Dairy products Sie es Ges ES ee RS Se Se 1,252,980 13,859,586 10,547,116 
rea pee fish preparations ao Sees etter Se eS 1,843,217 20,704,418 17,070,690 
erea Eo aes Sy Se 3,629,709 43,545,270 27,073,863 
Fruits and vegetables erect fess ved Years) lense. cnve) | wane) nee 7,847,578 93,611,296 101,864,126 
Sugar and sugar preparations Soe santo are =2a wane 6,187,314 34,430,081 30,187,979 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and spices Gast Mitcran Masoew, ecexMes, | | =aem 2,627,907 23,017,095 26,651,392 
eedinow stuits tor paninials) mie gcse fee rocco ee cg tna ons 283,282 2,853,538 1,426,172 
eee neous food preparations eee es anand aise eres 2,753,936 25,885,364 22,168,237 
everages ence Sere sacs secs © ocwer wane 1 032,473 10,281,424 8,108,997 
Tobacco and tobacco manufactures .. ... 1 20. wn 1/284. 399 6,604,452 6,580,396 
Hides, skins and furs, undressed SS ee kc 1,716,613 18,313,227 7,035,581 
Oil seeds and oil nuts. .... ss Rexb hte weet! 3... 2,119}207 36,943,837 30,037,152 
Crude rubber, including synthetic | Sie) PAS ap ae eo takes iene 129,213 336,909 23,642 
Wioodmlumberrand: cotktere te 5) ene re ated a 759,507 7,045,630 6,627,534 
Pulp ‘and waste paper Re 3 Oe ae ee eee ee 127,073 1,535,462 2,772,415 
Textile fibres and waste SS) Sere sz, Gee. 2s 6,141,889 71,461,431 35,897,186 
Crude fertilizers and minerals... we cee cece wee wees 296,814 8,695,095 3,662,108 
Ores and metal scrap .... Ne ee es ee 6,846,450 49,742,821 25,160,789 
Animal and vegetable crude materials ey eS ee 11,723,689 123,308,079 112,053,870 
Mineral fuels Sep a Se eae Te... See 2,808,953 20,581,289 2,766,079 
‘Animal, and hwegetable volis- 4s) Ya Vi. ee 1,690,678 30,555,954 18,283,798 
Chemical elements and compounds ie AS nc 1,354,805 12,367,330 24,651,604 
Mineral tar and.erude chemicals). -2.. --0.<25) @= Wes, = 570 696,816 17,380 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring materials Sere 3,623,662 43,393,785 68,058,213 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical products ugh te, |i eee 4,000,517 39,959,054 45,623,426 
Perfumes and cleansing preparations .... 2.00 2 0 2 cee 2,450,118 21,499,900 24,286,979 
Fertilizers, manufactured ERS. ES 3 555,724 35,321,718 46,135,501 
Explosives and chemicals Te eo 1,791,938 16,189,087 16,481,210 
Leather, leather goods and furs CE ee eawvese nner arte 
Rubber manufactures JC o> peepee eary hoa; ieee , 965, ,945, 
Wood and cork manufactures) wee eee eee ee 237,729 3,400,474 8,453,875 
Paper, paperboard and manufactures... 0 cee ee oe 6,327,972 60,091,411 54,017,129 
Textile yarn, fabrics and made-up articles ... ... ... -- 47,883,014 696,881,240 480,791,416 
Non-metallic mineral manufactures ee. MR BSE Sad 8,252,782 44,708.227 26,165,228 
Silver, platinum, gems and ievelier® lant jae 2 6. onic bata oe Pay pepe Oe sauiueg 
Base metals FN Ae le Sot: hs aa oo Wes , gee 
Manufactures of anotals Ri NR iataly) Pe yo 11,148,789 111/485,460 81,205,597 
Machinery other than electric ee Wake §25.s fi Sa OM 3 1,417,320 44,272,988 27,438,661 
Electric machinery and appliances = oe ee, eee 2,494,686 31,721,905 21,838,699 
Transport equipment 1,891,282 27, 577,791 15,115,758 
Prefabricated buildings; plombing, heating & lighting fittings 6,618,254 66,357.874 56,707,690 
Furniture and fixtures 2,108,921 27,282.211 25.265,538 
Travel goods .... .... eM Ps. Wie CP fol Te? 1,838,032 14:770.672 11,373,744 
Clothing ase ER ae ret Pee a. wee 31,947,543 333,918,437 265,642,623 
DOr OAT ee meet ee PER ATTE go tee 5,425,110 69,671,240 65,251,589 
i i optical goods; 
Se tery ef ecb ib RY ral i ead 2 al eel 3,569,231 34,412,003 22,735,189 
Miscellaneous manufactured articles. Be See ek Or eee... 13,365,453 134,827.213 108,993,831 
Livenanimels.s notwtorafood jeetmb, ose ..g1 2 ...: 59,298 459,054 306,940 
Total Merchandise es oa, 6 Aimed. oat 32 tek 232,878,864 2,647,232,683 2,042,999,955 
abst Meld cand “EpOClO 0x acento 25,630,235 422,503,888 315,966,696 
(iste te Mere Ue 258,509,099 3,069,736,571 2,358,966,651 
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HONGKONG PRODUCTS 


EXPORTS, BY COUNTRIES EXPORTS, BY COMMODITIES 
October, Jan./Oct. Jan./Oct. October, Jan./Oct. Jan./Oct. 
Country 1956 1956 1955 Commodity 1956 1956 1955 
HK$ HK$ HK$ HK$ HK$ HK$ 
Africa, Central Fish in airtight con- 
(British) <4... 597,085 4,518,211 6,643,257 = tainers 170,472 1,855,621 1,196,773 
Africa, East (British) 1,403,122 16,526,224 17,803,617 Fruits, preserved. 1,082,359 12,674,545 11,078,126 


1,923,810 14,374,023 12,354,034 


Africa, South ............ Se Aree, q 
Africa, West (British) Jams and fruit jellies 172 1,175 12,135 
African Countries, 3,452,417 36,586,413 26,498,844 Fruit juices, unfer- 
Others peer 3,537,104 25,294,203 21,886,039 mented pee oe 24,416 443,423 167,130 
America, Central .._... 1,507,536 9,760,842 8,391,127 Non-aleoholic bever- 
ee es sap te Saas Pe eS ee 64,252 834,313 682,954 
and Brazil) _....... 1,542,668 9,426,670 9,062,865 Beer .......... 456 26,047 10,596 
Argentina ...........-.... —_ 4,187 76,586 Cigarettes 77,813 868,850 537,533 
As‘an Countries, Cen- Tro 4,01 
ta Oe os, 664,468 1,868,049 166, e080 ee cael iedase i ee 
Australia 1,495,560 15,918,894 14,812,174 gs T¢., ees , * : 
Austria 168 408 1,800°° Seagrass) 225 2,094 78,048 113,351 
Belgium 100,835 1,440,265 1,253,248 Laequers and var- 
Borneo, North  ........ 1,196,239 10,335,823 7,627,731 nishes eee 366,558 2,589,174 2,032,292 
BYatil pie ee Ta 14,622 aS Paints, enamels and 
British Common- mastics 1,330,496 9,792,668 8,061,406 
wealth, Other ...... 1,208,624 9,145,524.99010;260/074 0 ne 299, 2194, 061, 
Huns 300,889 1,870,832 11,773,934 Cotton yarn ............ 4,978,652 81,708,358 83,657,285 
Cambodia, Laos & Cotton piece goods .. 13,008,146 137,475,451 152,162,898 
Vietnam... 2,872,719 20,986,976 19,592,689 ‘Towels not embroi- ; , 
Canada 348,888 5,821,634 8,360,600 ‘ 
Carlen 205°795 3479 648 4°403 602 dered (9 Ran 2ne 1,120,235 11,663,316 10,332,065 
China 1,015,786 2,491,264 a 42,076 Linen, embroidered .. 1,332,182 8,286,277 7,309,478 
Denmark 160,621 1,235,614 1:192;398(Cementy eee 448,048 7,435,826 4,866,184 
Eeypt - : 1,180 277,439 423,343 Tron and steel bars .. 2,245,859 10,863,396 7,159,291 
gree ountries, 20,513 471,801 360.337 Henschel ‘ utensils, 
Tornieneee 26,059 1.283134 582.884 enamelled ...........- 6,403,154 62,844,077 45,601,579 
France S88 8,828 518,926 903,417 Household utensils, 
Germany (Western) 278,854 1,904,798 1,239,949 aluminium _........ . 485,907 7,016,159 6,806,588 
ee ; Besa ieanbese perros Torch batteries ___... 584,347 7,685,405 8,527,729 
ndonesia it ; 240, »718,217 
Italy 99-745 528,507 512,971 Torch bulbs EE od 321,271 5,081,644 4,641,272 
Japan “~ 1,857,015 7,319,718 4,831,760 Electric torches ...... 4,230,591 41,037,610 41,282,314 
Korea, South _ Leech mots bite 10,481,835 Lanterns, metal ._..... 1,337,640 15,179,906 9,925,862 
acao a :908 »882,007 5,214,156 i 
Malaga 6,136,316 73°020'786 87734064 Cotton singlets _....... 8,683,605 67,962,006 46,892,153 
Middle and Near East 947,475 9,962,301 8,148,436 Underwear and 
Netherlands 175,950 2,798,487 1,468,392 ‘nightwear, embroi- 
New Zealand 411,305 4,781,801 5,888,456 FeTed nnn. enee nnn 197,116%, "¥ 2;017,608'7%) eee 
Norway 90,926 456,793 876.62 }aeiShiris eee 5,889,727 58,209,971 54,468,023 
Pcoaniee Bal sh... 215,486 2,406,600 2,201,251 Outerwear, embroi- 
Becine United piaeias Sele sud Baines dered yy cece 622,232 6,046,320 6,060,060 
Saestee pes ovacden “> ’ ’ ‘ ’ ’ 


291.8 Articles of clothing 
867 2,853,406 3,083,369 (eg., Nanitkers 


chiefs, shawls, 


Pakistan aes. o6o 121,062 1,456,984 2,044,297 
Philippines 3,286,804 19,593,511 16,313,461 


Sweden 41,750 1.240224 ~—«1'526702 __—ete-),- embroidered 1,034,484 4,587,845 8,044,503 

Switzerland __ 25,676 229,921 321,66 Footwear  .............--. 4,615,440 63,823,829 61,042,026 

Le mh bite hiet sect Fprseers Matches pa breen | ane 46,307 737,741 1,916,224 

United Kingdom 10,844,026 133,103,239 113,275'466 Fiastic articles __..... 905,601 8,182,321 6,501,562 

US. Aa 2 tent ee 1,965,777 15,836,448 12,282,593 Vacuum flasks, com- 

West Indies, British _ 977,760 7,233,152 8,273,064 plete, (0 ee 386,935 6,256,326 6,411,422 
a —_ — 


otal Fess 57,740,447 647,965,256 598,534,557 Total Spee 255. 57,740,447 647,965,256 598,534,557 


